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INTRODUCTION 

Since the first series oiShort Modern Plays appeared, 
four years ago, under the editorship of Mr. Guy Boas, 
the “ prevalent enthusiasm ” he then noted for the 
short play has done more than continue. It has 
noticeably increased. Indeed, among amateurs and 
for every kind of educational purpose it has become 
one of the most vital elements in the dramatic revival. 
So far as the professional stage is concerned, the short 
play still finds very little opportunity. ” Curtain- 
raisers ” remain crowded out of what may be called 
the “ after-dinner ” theatre. There, for competitive 
reasons, attention has to be concentrated upon making 
a success of the main attraction of the evening, and 
nothing else is supposed to count. Even in the music- 
hall, which has seen the first performances of some of 
the best short plays of our time, the “ dramatic 
sketch ” has been ousted by revues and jazz-bands. 
But the ever-growing need of good short plays for 
amateurs, and the new vista afforded by the radio 
and television, have already brought out some admir¬ 
able work in this kind. 

It is true that the “ curtain-raiser ” used to prove 
a meful training-ground for the untried dramatist. 
This has sometimes been put forward as an argument 
in favour. To do so is to set a needlessly low value 
upon the short play as a form of art. We are coming 
to recognise that, within its own bounds, the short 
play gives scope for dramatic expression of the highest 
quality. As Barrie and Mr. Noel Coward have both 
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shown, it can be a medium for the acknowledged 
master at his best. The real trouble seems to be the 
limitation of the market. The profit to be expected 
from short plays is unattractive to the dramatist of 
established reputation. Unless, like Mr. Coward, he 
can arrange a special programme of his own, he 
naturally turns first to the hope of launching another 
full-length fortune-winner. So again and again we 
have the spectacle of a theme which might have been 
effectively dealt with in half an hour being stretched 
to the whole-evening minimum by the introduction 
of unsound complications and half-baked characters. 

The short plays chosen for the present series have 
arrived from all sorts of sources during the past sixty 
years. They ar e not put f orward as being the finest 
works of art in their period, but as being suitable for 
use in schools and colleges and also by amateurs 
of the one-act play generally. They have been 
chosen with a sense that the “ educational ” play need 
not be a dull preachment with a consciously “ im¬ 
proving ” tone, as used to be demanded in days that 
are, happily, gone. Wholesome laughter is recreative 
in the truest acceptance of the word. The comedy 
of character could hardly exist without it. Mr. Phill- 
potts’s Carrier Pigeon and Mr. Stevens’s “ Hamlet ” 
in Modern — Rush do not necessarily applaud the 
poacher’s life or deride a masterpiece. Enough that 
they present, each in its different way, some enter¬ 
taining sidelights upon human nature suggested by 
these. 

With others, the purpose will be found as varied as 
the technique and the style. Gilbert’s Comedy and 
Tragedy was ^vritten frankly as a bravura piece for 
an actress. It gives none the less a scholarly reflex 
of manners at the Court of France under Philip 
of Orleans. Whether C. E. Lawrence’s reconstruc¬ 
tion of Marlowe’s death in The Reckoning be right 
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in every detail or not, its presentation of the poet and 
his infamous companions brings the fnnis of Eliza¬ 
bethan research more riridly before us than ^^■ouId 
be other\\'ise possible. Thomas Hardy’s The Three 
Wayfarers conveN's its famous author’s interest in the 
domestic life of the Dorset folk he knew so well without 
searching the depths of any indiridual soul. Mr. 
Sean O’Casey’s Pound on Demand, in spite of its 
humour, entails a fiercely critical challenge. With 
its satiric reveladon of the ab>‘sses of civilised stupidity 
it affords a kind of lingering echo to the laughter of 
despair. The episode Sir. Laurence Housman’s 
Victoria Regina is complete in itself, though it would 
undoubtedly gain fiT>m being \^c^ved together ^\^lh 
those before and after. Round Mr. Milne’s Portrait 
of a Gentleman in Slippers s\-mpathetic fancy' can weave 
its o\s-n story ; The Conspiracy, on the other hand, with 
its brief but crowded drama, has quite eridendy 
announced its full message by curtain-fall. The 
Tragedy of Mr. Punch combines in a remarkable way 
three different ptirposes. To begin with, it recalls the 
vigour and colour of the old Italian impromptu 
comedy by bringing a Utde cluster of its characters 
out of the past to live before us once again. At the 
same time it suggests, thanks to its modem authors, a 
certain ironic fatuity' of human impulse. Perhaps this 
is more consciously recognised now than it was in 
ancient Rome, where Punch’s prototype, old Maccus, 
deployed his triumphant rogueries upon a living 
stage, W’e are reminded, too, that Pimch’s exploits 
have become more and more extravagant through 
these last centuries very largely because he has ceased 
to be h uma n at all. His fi'eedom no\v<ulays is the 
fiwlom of the wooden puppet, to ^vhich nothing 
matters—the irresponsible toy, without soul or body 
or mind. That is part of his “ tragedy ”, 

1 have included the late Edgar Wallace’s play. The 
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Forest of Happy Dreams, for several reasons. In the 
first place it was his earliest dramatic effort, telling of 
a phase of life not by any means so fully exploited 
then as it afterwards became. Also I have an affec¬ 
tion for the play, because my old friend used to 
pretend that he was encouraged by my notice of it 
to tr>’ his hand again. It betrays the imaginative 
vein which Wallace forfeited later on for criminal 
plots and characters. His first literary ambitions 
were, as a matter of fact, in the direction of actual 
poetry, as is shown in a little volume of verse pub¬ 
lished while he was still a soldier in South Africa. 
Who shall say whether it was himself or circum¬ 
stance that ruled his future otherwise ? 


S. R. L. 



THE TRAGEDY OF MR. PUNCH 

By RUSSELL THORNDIKE and 
REGINALD ARKELL 



CHARACTERS 


Prologue 

A Showman. 

Louisa, His Wife. 

First Girl. 

Second Girl. 

The Plav 

Punch. 

Judy. 

The Beadle. 

The Mayor. 

Scaramouch. 

The Blind Man. 

Polly. 

The Doctor. 

The Blackamoor. 

Jack Ketch. 

Dog Toby and The Baby. 
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Scenes 

Prologue —At the Seaside. 

The Play —Outside the house of Mr. Punch. 

On the rise of the curtain a Punch and Judy Show is set 
up. The Showman, an oldfashioned fellow, is playing 
on his Pan Pipes, while his wife is sitting on a low camp 
stool, alternately beating the big drum and putting the final 
touches to the figure of Mr. Punch which is in her lap. 
Beside her is the Puppet Box with the lid open, and the little 
figures are all leaning over the edge, with their arms hanging 
down. Two young Girls enter in bathing dresses, with 
wraps thrown round them. They are attracted by the noise 
of the drum. 

First Girl. Why, it’s a Punch and Judy Show ! 

Second Girl. So it is ! I thought they were dead and 
buried. 

Showman, Dead and buried ! Did you hear what 
the young woman said, Louisa ? 

Louisa. And no thanks to you we’re not. Going 
on year after year in the same old way, just as your 
father did before you, and his father before him. 

Showman. Louisa, I entreat you ! 

Louisa. I won’t be quiet. It’s time you knew the 
^th. Dead and buried the young lady said, and 

dead and buried it is. 

Fvrst Girl {sweeUy), You mustn’t listen to what she 
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says. She’s very advanced. I love Punch and Judy. 
They’re so quaint. (To Second Girl) Say something 1 

Second Girl. Oh, they’re not so bad. I never know 
what they’re driving at. Punch kills everybody and 
nothing happens to him. Immoral, I call it. 

First Girl. Perhaps there’s more in it than meets 
the eye. 

Showman {eagerly). That’s right, Miss, there is more 
in it than meets the eye. 

Louisa. Rubbish ! That’s how he always gets out 
of it. More in it than meets the eye, indeed ! Such 
nonsense ! [She looks in collecting bag.) I’ve no 
patience with him. 

Showman. It’s no good your carrying on like that, 
Louisa. There’s a lot behind it you can’t understand. 
None of us can understand. 

Louisa. What did I tell you ? He’s as bad as a 
parson talking about religion. Won’t listen to reason. 
Says there’s something behind it all, but when you 
ask him what, he can’t tell you because he doesn’t 
know. 

First Girl. I think it’s rather sweet of him. ( To 
Second Girl) Don’t you ? 

Second Girl. Don’t ask me, and I never could 
understand why Punch should be considered funny. 
He kills his wife and his baby, and the more people he 
kills the more we laugh. It beats me ! 

First Girl. Yes. Why do we laugh ? 

Showman. Ah, that’s it! 

Louisa. There you are ! He doesn’t know. 

First Girl {to Showman). But what do you think? 
Who was Mr. Punch ? 

Louisa. There was a Bishop along yesterday, and 
he said it was a halleglory, all about pompous Pilate. 
Pompous fiddlesticks ! 

Showman. I don’t hold with that. 

Louisa. 1 should hope not indeed. Such bias- 
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phemiousness. Why not make him Cain and Abel 
and have done with it! 

Second Girl. Oh, come on ! 

First Girl. But if he’s such a bad lot, why do we 

always laugh at him ? 

Showman. It’s my belief he doesn’t like being 
laughed at. He wants to frighten us and he can’t. 
And the more they laugh, the more angry he gets. 
Sometimes I think he’d like to kill them the same as 
he does the baby. 

First Girl. And that big stick he always carries ? 

Showman. Ah, there’s more in that than meets the 
eye. 

Louisa {taking up Punch’s stick). It’ll be meeting 
your eye if you don’t stop talking nonsense. You 
get inside. There’s crowds of people. 

Showman. Certainly, my dear. 

[He gets in the box and his wife passes in the dolls — 
beating the drum. 

First Girl. Oh, do let’s stay and see it! g; 

Second Girl. All right. 

[Mr. Punch is heard squeaking inside and then up 
he comes, with his “ Hallo, Hallo, Hallo! ” 

“ Judy, Ju^ ! ’* The scene fades away and in 
its stead appears on the full stage the exterior of 
Punch's house. This house is placed right. It 
has a front door, and a window on each floor. 
The top window if reached by an outside stairway 
which runs to a door next to it. The house is very 
prim like a doll's house, and there are flower-pots 
for a front garden, with straight flowers in them. 
Punch if looking out of the bedroom window and 
calling to Judy. On the left of the stage if the 
prison building, a one-roomed cage with a solid 
wooden barrier in front of it. At the back, seen 
through an archway, is a wall overlooking the 
town—table and stool right. 
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Punch. Judy ! Judy ! Judy ! 

Judy. What is it, Mr. Punch ? 

Punch. Come upstairs, I want you. 

Judy. Then you must want on. 

Punch. Judy my dear, come upstairs. 

Judy. No, you come downstairs ! 

Punch. But I want to show you something. 

Judy. I don’t want to see it. What is it ? 

Punch. I’ve got my new, clothes on, Judy. 

Judy. It’s a long time since I had any new clothes, 
Mr. Punch. 

Punch. Well, you’d only spoil ’em—you’re always 
scrubbing. 

Judy. Somebody’s got to do the work. 

Punch. Work ! Work ! Ain’t there anything else 
but work ? 

Judy. Precious little, Mr. Punch, with a man like 
you to look after. 

. Punch. You ought to like looking after me. When 
I go down the street, all the nice girls look after me. 
They’ll like my new clothes. 

Judy. But what have you got ’em on for ? It ain’t 
the Sabbath, nor yet a Saint’s Day ! 

Punch. No, it’s my day. The Beadle said it was my 
day. The Mayor appointed it as my day, and they’ll 
be here in a minute to present me with the Big Stick. 

Judy. Big Stick, indeed ! Fiddlesticks ! 

Punch. Fiddlesticks ! The Big Stick fiddlesticks ? 
Shan’t I be the biggest man in the town ? 

Judy. Yes, if you don’t lose your head. 

Pwich. Can you hear the band ? They wouldn’t 
come without the band. Look round the corner, 
Judy, and see if you can hear the band. 

Judy. I’ve got cotton wool in my ears, Mr. Punch, 
to keep the dust out. 

Punch. Then I’ll wake up the baby—p’raps he 
could hear it. 
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Judy. You leave my baby alone, Mr. Punch, and 
come down here this minute ! Come down, I say ! 

Punch {coming downstairs and singing) \— 

“ Mr. Punch will rule the town 
Drest in red and yellow. 

He’ll turn the Beadle upside down, 

He’s the merry fellow.” 

Hallo ! Hallo ! Hallo ! Oh, what a pretty creature ! 
Give us a kiss. 

Judy [slaps him). How does that sort of kiss suit 
you? 

Punch. Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! [Drum 
heard.) The drum ! They come ! With the Big 
Stick ! Quick ! [Exeunt Punch and Judy to house — 
they shut door—drum gets nearer—P\inc\i peeps round door 
till tk^ are in sight.) Here they come ! Here they 
come ! [Shuts door.) 

[Enter the Beadle ringing his bell, followed by the 
Mayor, followed by Scaramouch the Clown, 
who carries a Big Stick over his shoulder. He is 
laughing, but the Mayor and Beadle are very 
solemn. 

Beadle. Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez ! Mr. Punch ! 
Mr. Punch 1 

Punch [opening door). Yes ! Here I am ! Here I 
am ! 

AH. Long live Mr. Punch ! 

Punch. I hope so ! I hope so ! What brings you 
here, friends ? The house ain’t on fire, I hope ? 

Beadle [intoning). Be it known to all that our 
brother, Mr. Punch, having at the late tourney held 
in this Free-town, defeated all comers in the use of 
the Quarterstaflf, the said Mr. Punch is hereby invested 
with the Order of the Big Stick. 

Punch. Very kind ! Very kind ! 

Mayor, Which trophy we now give into his keep¬ 
ing. [Whispers to Scaramouch.) Mr. Scaramouch, as 

Uha'y 
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holder of the Big Stick for the past year, will you 
return it into my hands ? (Scaramouch passes the 
Slick to the Mayor, who passes it to Punch.) Long live 
Mr. Punch I 

All. Long live Mr. Punch ! 

[Punch, putting the Stick under his arm^ unrolls the 
address—this he holds out with pride and begins to 
speak. 

Mayor. Use it wisely, Mr. Punch, as did your pre¬ 
decessor, Mr. Scaramouch. [Exeunt. 

Punch. Ugh ! My predecessor, Mr. Scaramouch ! 
ril show ’em who’s master ! 

[He discovers that he is alone on the stage. The 
Beadle has led the Mayor out of sight. Scara¬ 
mouch followed them as far as the wally but then 
wanting to laugh at Mr. Punch he climbs over it, 
and continually pops his head up to look. 

Judy [out of door). Is it all over ? 

Punch. Course it’s all over. 

Judy. It didn’t take long. 

Punch. Why should it ? It was very impressive 
while it lasted. 

Judy. Oh, very ! 

Punch. What do you mean ? You didn’t see it! 

Judy. Wasn’t much to see. 

Punch. It’s a strange thing that a man’s wife cannot 
be with him in the hour of his triumph. 

Judy. Hour of his triumph ? It only lasted a 
minute, and you know as well as I do that they were 
only laughing at you. 

Punch. Laughing ? 

Judy. Well, it means nothing. 

Punch. Nothing? DoestheBigStickmeannothing? 

Judy. Nothing much. 

Punch. They think I’m going to do the same as 
Mr. Scaramouch—lend it to a blind beggar, the silly 
fool I 
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Judy. You might do much worse with it. 

Punch. Tm going to. I’m going to do much worse 
with it. 

Judy. You try to copy Mr. Scaramouch. 

Punch. Shan’t copy anyone. Shan’t copy Mr. 
Scaramouch. Sentimental clown, with his silly yodel. 
The Big Stick means nothing, eh ? I’ll show ’em ! 
They’ve given me the power. Very well. I’m going 
to use it. I’ll show ’em who’s master ! 

Judy. If talking would do it, you’d be Mayor. 

Punch. Mayor! I’ll be Emperor ! 

\The tapping of the Blind Man’s Stick is heard 
approaching. Punch becomes unea^. Enter the 
Blind Man up c. He is led by Dog Toby, and 
appears to be walking with the aid of an invisible 
staff. The sound of its tap on the ground can be 
heard, but it cannot be seen. He crosses to Mr. 
Punch and grasps the Big Stick, which Punch it 
holding. 

Punch. Eh ? What’s that ? What’s that ? Why, 
it’s the Blind Man ! ( The Blind Man makes no reply, 
but his hand tightens on the Big Slick.) Go away. Go 
away. {The Blind Man grips the Big Stick more tightly.) 
Let go, I say, let go ! {Although Punch exerts all his 
efforts the staff is easily turned by the Blind Man.) It’s 
mine, I tell you, it’s mine. 

Blind Man. It is not yours. 

Punch. But I say it is. It was given me by the 
Beadle, {Tapping the brass plate of “ Pity the Poor 
Blind.'*) I tell you it is mine, and I shall use it as 
Hike! 

Blind Man. Will you ? 

Punch. You can’t frighten me. 

Blind Man. Oh ? 

Punch. While I hold the Big Stick, I am master 
here. 

B/jW Man. Are you ? 
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Punch. Yes, I am ! Go away, and take your 
nasty dog. Where did you steal it ? 

Blind Man. When the Beadle came to fetch the 
Big Stick, Mr. Scaramouch lent me his dog. 

Punch. Mr. Scaramouch ? Take it away. 

[He hits savagely at the dog, but his arm is frozen 
stiff in mid-air, he can't move it. 

Blind Man. Yes, you are master here. You’re a 
terrible fellow, Mr. Punch. 

Punch [trying to move his arm). I am a terrible fellow. 
I am a terrible fellow. Let me go, let me go. You’re 
hurting my arm. Let me go. 

Blind Man. Yes, you shall go. You shall go your 
own way, and I will go mine, but our ways will cross, 
Mr. Punch. 

When the moon looks through the gate, 

When eight is seven, and seven is eight, 

Power will pass and the Stick will break. [Exit. 

Punch. 

When the moon looks through the gate, 

When eight is seven and seven is eight, 

Methinks the danger is not great. 

[Enter jndy downstairs. 

Judy. Very kind of Mr. Scaramouch to lend him 
his dog. 

Punch. You mean I ought to have let the Blind 
Man keep the Big Stick, so that Mr. Scaramouch 
could keep his nasty dog. 

Judy. Well, he’s very fond of his dog. 

Punch. And I’m very fond of my Stick. 

[Baby cries upstairs. 

Judy. There’s the precious baby crying. Go up¬ 
stairs, Mr. Punch, and mind it. 

Punch. Mind the baby ? Mind the baby ? Mind 
the baby ? 

Judy. That’s what I said, Mr. Punch, mind the 
baby ! [Baby cries again. 
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Punch (looking towards town). I’ll show ’em who’s 
master. 

Judjf. Upstairs, Mr. Punch ! 

[Punch goes upstairs meekly. 

Punch. It won’t do for me to be seen minding the 
baby, Judy. Not now. Not now I’ve got the Big 
Stick. (Baby cries.) Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Outside ! 
{Tosses the Baby irito the garden.) 

[Judy goes up the stairs into room. 

Judy (both at window). What’s the matter ? Where’s 
the boy ? 

Punch, Gone to sleep. 

Judy. What have you done with the boy, I 
say? 

Punch. What have I done with it ? 

Judy. Aye, done with it ? Done with it ? I heard 
it cry. 

Punch. P’r’aps it dropped out of the window. 

Judy., Oh, you’ve killed it—you’ve killed it— 
you’ve killed it! 

Punch. Plenty more where that came from, Judy 
my love. (Judy has run downstairs and picked up the 
Baby— goes upstairs with Baby.) What a fuss to 
make about a baby. Now she’ll go and fetch the 
doctor. Interfering old noodle ! I won’t have him 
about the place. Still, she’ll take her nagging tongue 
wiA her, and I can take my ease. (Coming down and 
calling quietly at the door.) Polly ! [Enter Polly. 

Polly. Did you call, Mr. Punch ? 

Punch. Polly, have you put the kettle on ? 

Polly. Yes, Mr. Punch. 

Punch. I’m not very well to-day, Polly. Bring me 
the bowl—the big bowl—and the bottles—all the 
bottles—and the hot water—lots of hot water. 

Polly. Yes, Mr* Punch. 

Judy (coming down). Oh dear. Oh dear. 

[Putting on her shawl. 
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Punch. Where are you going, Judy ? 

Judy. The doctor—the doctor—the doctor ! Do 
you know what you’ve done ? 

Punch. No, I don’t. 

Judy. You’ve killed my child. 

Punch. And a good job too ! 

Judy {exits, calling). Doctor—doctor—doctor. 

Polly {enters with tray full of bottles, eU.). Here you 
are, Mr. Punch. 

Punch. That’s a good girl. Put it down here. 
Pour out the bottles. All the bottles. That’s right. 
Pour it in—pour it in. Now the hot water—sugar 
and stir to taste. {Stirs with his Stick.) We’ll show ’em 
who’s master ! Now for a loving cup. 

Polly. Oh, Mr. Punch ! 

Punch. Come along. 

Polly. What would the mistress say ? 

Punch. She’s gone out. A sip—a litde sip. 

Polly. Oh ! 

Punch. You like it? {She nods.) Then drink. 
{She shakes her head.) Why not ? 

Polly. I’m frightened. 

Punch. There’s nothing to be frightened of. It’s a 
loving cup. 

Polly. Oh, Mr. Punch. 

Judy {outside). The doctor—the doctor ! 

Polly. The mistress ! [Runs away. 

Punch. The mistress ? What mistress ? You shall 
be mistress. (Scaramouch yodels outside.) Oh dear ! 
It’s Judy bringing the doctor. What a fuss there’ll 
be, about that baby. Well, I’ll go a-riding. {Goes off 
D.R.) My horse ! My horse ! (Judy enters, calling to 
the Doctor— she goes into house—meantime Punch has been 
calling out.) Whoa, Hector ! Let me get my foot in 
the stirrup ! I’ll show ’em who’s master 1 

[He rides on to stage with his hobby-horse, meeting 
Doctor, who frightens horse. 
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Doctor. Oh ! What’s the matter ? 

Fmch {^careering about stage). What’s the matter ? 
What’s the matter ? You’re the matter 1 Get out of 
the way ! 

Doctor. Mind you don’t hurt yourself. 

Punch {kills his horse with his Stick and cries). I’ll 
show ’em who’s master ! {He falls.) Oh—oh—I’m 
dead, doctor, dead as mutton—every bone broken. 

Doctor. Nonsense! You’re not dead! You’re 
more frightened than hurt! Here’s something to 
put on the bruise. But be very careful—don’t drink 
it—it’s poison. 

Punch. Poison ? 

Doctor {looking at brew). Ah, this looks a good brew. 
I had an excellent drink this morning with Mr. 
Scaramouch. 

Punch. Will you join me ? 

Doctor. Thank you—thank you. 

Punch {pointing behind Doctor). What a large rat! 

Doctor. Where? {Turning round alarmed. Punch 
pours poison into cup.) I see no rat, Mr. Punch. 

Punch. Ah, rats are quick—rats are quick. {Fills 
cup with hot punch.) Long life, Doctor I 

Doctor. Your health, Mr. Punch. {Drinks.) What’s 
this—what’s this ? 

Punch. A doctor who died by taking his own 
physic. 

Doctor. I’m dead ! 

Punch. Not at all! More frightened than hurt! 
I’ll show ’em who’s master here ! 

[FinisJm him with Stick. Punch drags the body 
behind fence Judy enters from house —Punch 

sits on body. 

Judy. Where’s the doctor ? 

Punch. Gone ! 

Judy. Well, fetch him ! 

Punch. I can’t! 
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Judy. Why not ? 

Punch. Because I’m sitting on him. 

Judy. Don’t joke, Mr. Punch ! [Exit up c. 

Punch. Tell ’em a lie and they swallow it. Tell 
’em the truth, and it’s “ don’t joke, Mr. Punch.” 

[Enter the Beadle. 

Beadle. 

Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez ! 

The sun is setting, night is near— 

Now it’s dark—let the moon appear. 

[The sun sets, and the moon rises as he lights the 
lamp. 

Punch. Mr. Beadle ! 

Beadle. Why, it’s Mr. Punch ! What are you 
doing down there, Mr. Punch ? 

Punch. Hiding the corpse. 

Beadle. Ha, ha, ha ! That’s a good one ! 

Punch. Ain’t that the proper thing to do when 
you’ve killed a man ? 

Beadle. Ha, ha, ha ! You’ll kill me, Mr. Punch ! 

Punch. Quite likely—quite likely ! 

Beadle. Ha, ha, ha ! (Punch laughs.) Ha, ha, ha 
—and I haven’t laughed for thirty years. [Exit. 

Punch. Tell ’em the truth and they won’t believe 
you. Very well then, I’ll go on telling ’em ! {Seizes 
the bell which the Beadle has left on the table, and rings it 
violently.) Horrible disaster ! Horrible disaster ! I’ll 
show ’em who’s master ! I’ll show ’em who’s master ! 

[ The Blackamoor comes on c. 

Blackamoor. My master, the Mayor, he say stop 
dat noise, sah ! 

Punch. What noise ? 

Blackamoor. Dat noise, sah ! 

Punch. Do you call my music a noise ? 

Blackamoor. My master he no like dat noise. 

Punch. Oh, he don’t, don’t he ? 

Blackamoor. Get away with dat nasty hell. 
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Punch. What bell ? 

Blackamoor. Dat bell. 

Punch. It’s not a bell—it’s an organ. 

Blackamoor. I say it’s a bell—a nasty bell. 

Punch. I say it’s an organ. {Strikes him with it.) 
What do you say it is now ? 

Blackamoor. An organ, Mr. Punch. 

Punch. An organ ? I say it’s a fiddle. Is it a 
fiddle ? 

Blackamoor. Yes, Mr. Punch. 

Punch. Then I say it’s a drum. Is it a drum ? 

Blackamoor. Why then, it’s a drum. 

Punch. Why then, you’re a fool, because it’s a bell, 
a funeral bell. [Kills him with it. Enter Judy. 

Judy. The doctor—the doctor. I can’t find the 
doctor. He’s not at his house, he’s not on his 
rounds. 

Punch. He’ll never go round any more. 

Judy. Where is he—where is he ? 

Punch. Can’t you see? {She screams.) What a 
fuss to make about a doctor. Here he is if you want 
him. 


[He raises the body and pushes it into Judy’s arms. 
Judy {screams). Ah! 

Punch. Dance with him, Judy, dance with him, 
hold him tight. 

Judy. You kyied the doctor ? 

Punch. Told you I killed him. In self-defence. 
Judy. It’s murder! 


Beadle. 
Judy. 
Punch. 
Judy. 
Be^le. 
Judy. 


[Enter the Beadle with his lamp-lighting staff. 
What’s murder ? 

What have I done ? What have I said ? 
Tell him the truth, he’ll never believe it. 
He’s killed the doctor. 

Ha, ha, ha ! I know he has. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Are you daft ? He killed my boy—I went 


for the doctor and he’s killed him too. 
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Beadle. Then it isn’t a joke after all ? 

Punch. Yes, it is. He’s dead. 

Beadle. Mr. Punch, I am the Beadle. 

Punch. Didn’t say you weren’t. 

Beadle. And I say you killed your child. 

Punch. You say quite right. 

Beadle. Very well, then, I’m going to take you up. 

Punch.^ And I’m going to take you down. 

[Punch savagely attacks the Beadle with his Big 
Stick the Beadle defends himself with his staff- 
enter the Mayor. 

Mayor. Gentlemen, gentlemen ! What means this 
tumult ? The town will rise in riot. I must read the 
act. The Riot Act. “ Our Sovereign Lord the King 
chargeth and commandeth all persons being as¬ 
sembled, immediately to disperse themselves and 
peacefully to depart to their habitations.” 

[Punch kilh the Beadle and the Mayor, putting 
both bodies on the fence. 

Punch {looking at his victims^ which are hanging over the 
fence). Quite a collection! I’ll show ’em who’s 
master ! 

[Enter Jack Ketch from c.— he handcuffs Punch, 
who is taken by surprise. 

Ketch. I want you. I’m Jack Ketch the Hang¬ 
man. 

Punch. Oh, you’re Jack Ketch, are you ? Then 
Ketch that. {Kicking him.) 

Ketch. Now then, come along I 

Punch. Help ! Murder ! Where’s the Beadle ? 

Ketch. Dead. You’ve killed him I 

Punch. Oh dear ! So I did. What a pity. 

Ketch. Into the cage with you. 

[Ketch locks him in the cage and Exits. 

Punch {looking through bars). Oh dear—oh dear ! 
Judy ! Judy ! Judy ! I’ve moved house ! Judy ! 
I’ve got a new lodging over the way 1 [Enter Polly. 
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Polly. La, Mr. Punch, what are you doing in 
there ? 

Punch. There’s the key on the table. Let me out 
—let me out. 

Polly. What a funny key ! 

Punch. Be quick ! Be quick ! He’ll be back in a 
minute. 

Polly. Who will? 

Punch. Mr. Ketch. 

Polly. Mr. Ketch ? 

Punch. He mustn’t find me • here. Open the 
door. 

Polly. Oh, I daren’t! 

Punch. Why not ? I was only inspecting the 
prison when the gate shut. 

Polly. Nice story indeed ! 

Punch. Come along, Polly. Pretty Polly—pretty 
Polly. Open the door and I’ll give you a kiss. 

Polly. You can kiss me through the Lars. 

Punch. Give me the key—give me the key. 

Polly. You can’t have the key, but I’ll give you a 
kiss. 

[He seizes her and gives her a kiss, holding her 
against the bars. 

Punch. Give me the key. 

Polly. No! 

Punch. Give me the key. 

Polly. No! 

Punch. Will you give me the key ? 

Polly. No, I won’t! 

[Punch strangles her against the bars. She falls 
back over the fence. 

Punch. Another corpse. Quite a collection. 
(Ketch enters c. with gibbet. Also enters Judy.) Judy, 

look at him. He’s the gardener—he’s going to plant 
a tree. 

Ketch. The hanging tree, Mr. Punch. 
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Punch. It’s very pretty. It’s improved the view. 
What’s the ladder for ? 

Ketch. To cut down the fruit when it’s ripe. 

Punch [pointing to the coffin which Ketch has brought 
on). Oh, and there’s the basket to put it in, eh ? 

Judy. Oh, I can t see him die. I’ll go and put on 
my weeds. 

Punch. Better be quick, or you’ll be late for the 
funeral. 

Judy. When he’s in his coffin, Mr. Ketch, kindly 
knock at the door. 

Ketch. I will—I will. 

Punch [aside). You won’t—you won’t ! 

[Judy exits. 

Ketch. Now. Mr. Punch, come out here. 

[Unlocking gale. 

Punch. I’m very cosy where I am, thank you. 

Ketch. Come out, Mr. Punch, come out and be 
hanged. 

Punch. Couldn’t think of it, Mr. Ketch. 

Ketch. Now then, out you come 1 
Punch. Shan’t ! 

Ketch. Then I shall have to fetch you. 

Punch. I’ll come. 

[He comes out with his hands behind his back. 
Ketch. Do you see that loop ? 

Punch. Yes, I see that loop. 

Ketch. Put your head through it. 

Punch. What for ? 

Ketch. Do as I tell you. 

Punch. I don’t know how. 

Ketch. Come on ! 

Punch. What, like this ? 

[Putting head at side of loop. 

Ketch. No! 

Punch [pulling head other side). Like this ? 

Ketch. No, fool 1 
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Punch. Fool ! Can you do it yourself ? 

Ketch. Of course I can do it myself. 

Punch. I don’t believe it. Show me. 

Ketch. It’s quite easy. There you are, Mr. Punch. 

[Pulling head through loop. 

Punch. And there you are, Mr. Ketch. [Pulling 
the rope and hanging Ketch.) Hanging is quite easy 
when it’s the other fellow who swings. [Playfully 
swings the body.) And now to give Judy a pleasant 
surprise. “ When he’s in his coflin, Mr. Ketch, 
kindly knock at the door.” 

[He takes the cojjin across to house and gets into it, 
after knocking at the door. Judy comes out 
wailing—she is in mourning. 

Judy. There he is. He’s gone, poor soul ! P’r’aps 
it’s all for the best. He was a bit of a trial. 

[She turns and picks a Jlower —Punch sits up in the 
cofin. 

Punch. Bit of a trial ? 

[He jumps out of cojfin and hides behind drcA—Judy 
brings flower and finds cofn empty. 

Judy. Gone ? Gone ? He must have fallen 
through the bottom. [Gets in to look.) No, he’s not 
here. Oh dear, oh dear, this has been a day ! 

Punch. And that puts the lid on it. 

[Puir lid on coflin and sits on it, 

Judy. Oh dear, oh dear, let me out, let me out. 
[Her voice tails away and stops. He peeps inside. 

Punch. Oh, what a face to make about nothing. 
[Puts lid on again and points at the corpses.) There they 
are, all in a row. Quite a collection ! [At barrier.) 
Not one of them could stand up against Mr. Punch 
wth his Big Stick. The Blackamoor couldn’t with 
his dirty face. The Doctor couldn’t with his nasty 
physic. The Beadle couldn’t with his noisy bell. 
The Mayor couldn’t with his Riot Act. And Pretty 
Poll with her smiles and her kisses* Nor poor old 
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Judy with her broom and her nagging tongue. And 
you with your gallows—it’s easy to swing. I’ve 
conquered them all. I’ve proved myself master. 
Now for a drink. It’s all taken away. Polly—Polly, 
I say ! She must be deaf. No, she’s not deaf—she’s 
dead. I killed her. That’s funny. Why did I kill 
Polly ? I didn’t mean to kill her. Very careless. 
Very careless. Now there’s no one left to put the 
kettle on. Very thoughtless—very thoughdess. Poor 
Mr. Punch. Poor old Mr. Punch. All gone and left 
Mr. Punch with his Big Slick. 

[Scaramouch pushes the corpses along and hangs 
over fence as though dead like the rest. Punch 
turns and counts them. As he counts them, Scara¬ 
mouch pushes them along the fence. Then he 
runs upstairs and gets the Baby. 

Punch. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
EIGHT— I’ve conquered them all—I’m master here. 
{As they move.) Ain’t you dead ? Ain’t you dead ? 
{He counts them again.) One — two — three — four — 
five- 

Scaramouch. Six. {Popping Baby over the fence. 
Punch is startled and bobs down. Scaramouch bobs 
up.) Hilleeolighertee ! 

Punch. Scaramouch ! {Hits at him and breaks Stick 
on wall. Scaramouch runs up c.) It’s broken. It’s 
broken. Scaramouch has broken the Big Slick. {He 
vainly tries to mend it.) I’ll tell the Beadle. Judy, run 
for the Beadle. Judy—oh, there’s no Judy to run. 
There’s no Beadle to fetch. I’ve killed ’em ! I’ve 
killed ’em all. 

Scaramouch. Hilleeolighertee! 

Punch. I’ll kill him—I’ll kill him. (Pun^h turns 
furiously on him and raises the broken Stick to throw after 
him. The Blind Man’s horn is heard. Punch drops the 
Stick.) The Blind Man’s coming back. He said our 
ways would cross. 
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Blind Man {speaking off). You will never kill Mr. 
Scaramouch ! [Enter the Blind Man. 

Blind Man. You will never kill Mr. Scaramouch. 

[Blind Man picks up Stick—it becomes whole. 
Punch. Why not, he’s only a clown, a comic 
fellow. 

Blind Man. 

But you will never kill him. 

Punch may rule for a day, but after, 

Pride will fall at the hand of laughter. 

Punch. But I’ve conquered them all. I’m a terrible 
fellow. I shall always be feared. 

Blind Man. You will never be feared, Mr. 
Punch. 

Punch. Don’t be silly. Of course I shall be feared. 
I shall be the Bogey-man that frightens children in 
the dark. 

Blind Man. Children will love you. 

Punch. Love me ? 

Blind Man. And the more people you kill the more 
they will laugh. 

Punch. I don’t believe it. 

Blind Man. Then listen. 

Scaramouch {outside). Hilleeolighertee. 

Punch. That’s Scaramouch. 

Blind Man. Listen again. 

[The laughter of children is heard. 
Punch. Oh, they are laughing at Scaramouch. 
Blind Man. No. They arc laughing ziyou. They 
will always laugh at you. Look ! 

[The Punch and Judy Show appears with the 
figures of Punch and Scaramouch. The real 
Punch cowers in a corner^ while the Blind Man 
speaks the Epilogue. 
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EPILOGUE 

Blind Man. 

Now you have seen our little puppet play 
Here is a moral you may take away— 
Suppose to-morrow’s sun should rise for you^ 
Give you the power for a single day, 

How would you use it ? 

Would our tale come true ? 


CURTAIN 
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^olh May 1842 

In a room of Buckingham Palace overlooking the Park^ 
Prince Albert moves impatiently to the window^ and back 
again. He looks at his watch : a slight sound of annoyance 
escapes him. The door opens ; his Private Secretary enters. 

Albert {stiffy). Mr. Anson, you are late. 

Anson. I am sorry, Sir. I was just coming, when 
the Chief Inspector of Police sent word that he wished 
to see me. 

Albert {sharply). Has he news ? 

Anson. None, Sir. They can’t trace the man. So 
he very urgently begs that Her Majesty shall not drive 
out to-day. 

Albert. But that is nonsense ! If Her Majesty does 
not drive in the Park as usual, the man will suspect 
that we know. So we shall not catch him. 

Anson. It is a great risk, Sir. 

Albert. It is a risk. It has to be taken. It will be 
a greater risk if we leave him to choose his own time 
later, when the Police will not be so ready for him as 
they are to-day. 

Anson. He will choose his own time in any case, 
Sir. 

Albert, Yes ; but now it will be the earliest possible. 
Yesterday, when his pistol missed fire, he did not know 
that he was seen by anyone. Her Majesty herself was 
looking the other way. 
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Anson. That was very fortunate, Sir. 

Albert. Perhaps. . . . Why ? 

Anson. Had Her Majesty shown any alarm, it 
would have told him. 

Albert. Her Majesty would have shown no alarm. 
You may be quite sure of that. When I told Her 
Majesty afterwards, what had happened, she was not 
alarmed at all ; only rather surprised that one of her 
subjects should have done anything so wicked and 
foolish. 

Anson. Ah, yes, Sir ; that is, indeed, how it might 
well- 

Albert (continuing) —Nor is Her Majesty alarmed 
now. It was her own decision, not mine, that we 
should go out to-day. When I told her that the man 
was sure to make another attempt, she said that he 
had better make it at once then, and get it over. 

Anson. That was very courageous of Her Majesty. 

Albert. And very sensible. Sense is sometimes 
more valuable than courage—and much rarer where 
Kings are concerned. It is so here. I have no doubt 
that this afternoon the man will try again. It is 
better that he should try again, when we expect it, 
than at some later time when we do not. And that, 
Mr. Anson, is why—if the Inspector is so stupid that 
he must have it explained—that is why Her Majesty 
drives out again to-day, at her usual time. You will 
go and tell him that at once. (He moves to the window.) 
Out there are the people, waiting to see Her Majesty 
start. Teli him that we shall be punctual. 

Anson. I will, your Highness. ... I hope- 

Albert (culling him short)" We all hope, Mr. Anson. 
It is the only sensible thing to do. Ah, here is Her 
Majesty. 

[The Queen entets in bonnet and shawl. Mr. 
Anson stands aside for her to pass, then bows 
himself out. A little nervous, but very self- 
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controlled, The Queen advances towards The 
Prince. 

Albert {approvingly). You are very punctual, my 
Dear. 

The Queen. Yes ; we mustn’t be late to-day. 

Albert. You look very well—very charming ! That 
bonnet suits you. 

The Queen. Kiss me, Albert. 

Albert [as he does so). You make a very good Queen, 
my Dear. 

The Queen. With you to help me. 

Albert. Even by yourself, I think, you would not 
do so badly. 

The Queen. That will never happen, Albert. I 
couldn’t live without you. 

Albert. You can do very unejq^ected things, my 
Dear. You never expected that you would have to 
do anything like this. But you are going to. It is 
having to do it that makes it possible. 

The Queen. Doing it with you, Dearest, I like 
doing it. 

Albert. So do I. It makes our life mean so much 
more to us. . . . Look at all those friendly people, 
waiting for you to smile on them. . . . Rather amus¬ 
ing, is it not ?—that none of them knows in the least— 
what we know. 

The Qjuen {tremulously). Albert, this must be rather 
like going into battle. 

Albert. Just a little, my Dear. But we have to do 
it in cold blood, without any excitement. That makes 
it rather more difficult, perhaps. 

The Qjuen. Oh, but it excites me very much, Albert. 
For this is really to be a Queen. And with you I feel 
quite safe that I can behave like one. 

Albert. Yes ; so do I, Weibchen ; so do I. 

[The door opens ; a Court Usher enters to make 
formal announcement. 
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Usher. May it please : your Majesty’s Ladies are 
in attendance. 

The Queen. Oh, yes. . . . Tell them to come in 
(The Usher retires. The Queen turns quickly to The 
Prince.) Albert, I didn’t say anything to them 
before ; I thought it was better not. But they mustn’t 
come with us to-day ; it wouldn’t be safe. 

Albert. You are quite right, my Dear. It would 
be, for them, an unnecessary risk. We must go alone. 

[ The two Ladies-in~ li 'ailing entery dressedforgoing out. 
They make their curtsies, and stand to receive orders. 

The Queen. Lady Muriel, Lady Grace, I do not 
require either of you this afternoon. I and the Prince 
are going out alone. 

[ The two Ladies receive this information with perfect 
correctness; but there is a suspicion of of ended 
coldness in Lady Muriel’s tone as she speaks. 

Lady Muriel. And your Majesty will not require us 
again—later ? 

The Queen. No ; not this afternoon. You can wait 
till we have gone. And then I shall not require your 
further attendance till this evening. . . . And now, 
Albert, I am quite ready to start. ... I wonder if 
it is going to rain ? 

Albert. I think not. Just now it looked quite 
promising. 

[And sOy talking of the weathery they go outy to give 
Fate and its Fool their opportunity for ending the 
Victorian Era before it has earned its name. And 
now the two Ladies-in- IVaiting are alone; andy 
defrauded of her afternoon ride with Royaltyy before 
admiring crowds {for which, with bonnet and 
shawly she has so elaborately prepared herself), 
Lady Muriel breaks out. 

Lady Muriel. Well I I do think that’s too bad ! 
Here have we been kept waiting all for nothing ; and 
if I’d known, I could have got off for the whole after- 
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noon, as I very much wanted to do. I do call that 

inconsiderate of her ! . 

Lady Grace. It’s what she is, my dear. I suppose 
she can’t help it. It’s being a Queen. When you 
are so important yourself, you can’t think much about 
other people. Oh, it’s happened before j and it 11 
happen again ! It’s what we are here for. 

Lady Muriel. Oh, there ! I’ve torn my glove. 
Dear, dear ! My own fault, I suppose, taking it off 
in a temper. 

Lady Grace {at the window). Now, they’re off. There 
they go! ... No cheering this afternoon; the crowd 
isn’t big enough. It always takes a certain number 
to cheer ; —haven’t you noticed ? . . . But we bow, 
all the same. Oh, how he does take his hat off!—So 
like a foreigner ! He’ll never learn to be English. 
Lady Muriel. Which way are they going ? 

Lady Grace. Which way ? Why, there’s only one 
way to the Park that I know of, my dear : up Con¬ 
stitution Hill. 

Lady Muriel. If they are only going to the Park, 
isn’t it rather strange that they should choose to go 
alone ? The Prince so insists on the Queen being 
properly attended. It’s my belief they’ve been 
quarrelling about something ; and she wants to have 
it out with him. 

Lady Grace. But she can’t do that in the Park, with 
people staring at them. 

Lady Muriel. Oh, can't she ? She can say anything 
she wants to say, without moving a muscle of her 
face ! She can whip you with a word, while she’s 
smiling to someone else across the room. It’s hap- 
• pened to me ; so I know. She’ll be able to say all 
she intends to say while they are driving in the Park. 
Yes; he’s going to catch it about something. 

Lady Grace. But does he ever “ catch ” it ? 

Lady Mtiriei My dear ! She adores him, as we 
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all know ; but she can be jealous. And when she is 
jealous, she lets him know—you may depend on it. 

Lady Grace. Well, of course, he is dangerously 
handsome. It’s a wonder we don’t all fall in love 
with him : but we don’t. 

Lady Muriel. Oh, he could be much more danger¬ 
ous, if he chose, my dear. But it isn’t manners that 
makes the man with him—it’s morals. 

Lady Grace. I suppose that’s why he’s so stiff when 
he talks to us. Oh, I’ve seen her watching him. I’ve 
been told that once, in the very early days, he gave 
one of her Ladies a present. There was a frightful 
row. He never did it again ! 

Lady Muriel. Perhaps it was something more than 
a present. 

Lady Grace. Oh, my dear, I don’t think you ought 
to say that! 

Lady Muriel. I know I oughtn’t 1 And that’s why 
it’s such a relief to say it! He’s so good, he irritates 
me. Everything so proper ! Life here is just a row 
of “ oughts,” all standing to attention—rules, rules, 
rules ! I wonder he puts up with it. 

Lady Grace. I think it’s just as much his doing as 
hers. It’s the way he was brought up : he doesn’t 
know how to be natural. 

Lady Muriel. Just as well, perhaps. ... I don’t 
believe he loves her a little bit. 

Lady Grace. But he must ! 

Lady Muriel. Why ? 

Lady Grace. Well, he’s stiff; but he’s got a heart. 
And not to love one who loves him so terribly well, 
would be heardess. 

Lady Muriel. She only loves him selfishly. 

Lady Grace. No, my dear, not selfishly—jealously, 
perhaps. But she knows how much he’s her superior ; 
and a selfish person wouldn’t. . . . What’s that ? 

Lady Muriel. I didn’t hear anything. 
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Lady Grace. It sounded like a shot. 

[But to neither of them does a chance shot seem a 
matter of importance ; so talk goes on. 

Lady Muriel. Well, my dear, I suppose we’ve been 
wasting time in a very ignoble conversation—running 
down our betters, which, after all, we have to admit 
they are. . . . What are you going to do ? 

Lady Grace. I don’t know : it’s too late to go any¬ 
where now. But I don’t want to stay here and watch 
them come back. 

Lady Muriel. Isn’t it funny how people do ? Look, 
there’s the crowd still waiting. They’ve seen them 
once; but they want to see them again. And I 
believe that sometimes it’s the same people who come 
day after day—day after day. 

Lady Grace. Oh, well. Royalty are one of the sights 
of London. Country Cousins expect to see them ; 
and if you read your Court Circular, they can always 
be seen here at the stated hours. 

Lady Muriel. My dear ! What are all those people 
running for ? Look ! Constitution Hill is f^ull of 
them ! What can have happened ? 

Lady Grace. Has there been an accident ? 

Lady Muriel. No, no ! Not an accident. They are 
cheering, waving, shouting ! And here come mounted 
police—such a lot of them. 

Lady Grace. They are coming back ! They are 
coming back ! 

Lady Muriel. Who ? 

Lady Grace. The Queen! Something exciting 
must have happened ! Has there been a declaration 
of War ? 

Lady Muriel. There’s no one just now to declare 
war against, that I know of. 

Lady Grace. Well, they must have done something 

very popular, anyhow. Look ! The crowd’s quite 
crazy. 
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[And then in bursts another of the Ladies-in-Waitings 
panting^ and flapping her hands with excitement. 

Lady-in-Waiting. She’s been shot at! She’s been 
shot at I 

Lady Muriel ],,,, ^ 

Lady Grau P ’ 

Lady-in-Waiting. The Queen ! 

When? 

Lady Grace ) 

Lady-in-Waiting. Just now ; on Constitution Hill. 

Lady Grace [highly excited). I heard it ! 

Lady Muriel \ Was she hurt ? 

Lady Grace I Who did it ? 

Lady-in-Waiting. No; not hurt. A man—a mad¬ 
man, they think. 

Lady Grace. Caught ? Was he caught ? 

Lady-in-Waiting. Yes; they were expecting it. 
He’d tried to do it before—yesterday. 

Lady Muriel. How do you know ? 

Lady-in-Waiting. I don’t know. It mayn’t be true. 
But everybody says so. 

Lady Grace. Look ! now they’re coming in. The 
police are pushing the crowd back—such a lot of 
them on duty, they must have known. 

Lady Muriel. Oh ! Thtn—She must have known 
too I 


Lady-in-Waiting. Yes; I suppose so. 

Lady Muriel [catching hold of Lady Grace). Then 
that was why ! Oh, my dear ! She knew I—went, 
knowing that she was going to be shot at— so didn't 
take us ! Oh ! what a worm I feel myself now I 

Lady Grace [sharing the feeling). Yes, dear. 

Lady Muriel. I want to run away, and hide ; I’m 
so ashamed of myself! 

Lady Grace. You can’t go ! They are coming. 

[ The door opens ; The Queen enters, followed by 
Prince Albert. The Ladies curtsy with an 
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motional reverence which makes the formality 
almost beautiful. 

Lady Muriel. Oh ! your Majesty ! 

The Qyeen. Lady Muriel, why are you here still ? 
Didn’t I tell you that I should not want you again 
till this evening ? Now go at once. 

Lady Muriel. Oh, your Majesty ! before I go, may 
I—may I—kiss your Majesty’s hand ? 

The Queen. Why, certainly, if you wish to. Now 
don’t cry : don’t be silly ! It’s all over. 

Lady Muriel. Oh, I’m so sorry. Ma’am : so sorry ! 
So ashamed of myself! 

The Queen. Ashamed ? Why ? 

Lady Muriel. When your Majesty said we were not 
to come out with you this afternoon, I was foolishly 
cross : I didn’t understand. 

The Qyeen. Of course not. It was not necessary 
that you should. But now you do. So that will help 
you to know better—another time. 

Albert (turning sharply). Another time ! 

The Q^en. Go, please. Lady Muriel. I don’t want 
you any more now. (And Lady Muriel curtsies herself 
out after the others who have already gone.) Why, yes, 
Albert: there may come another time. Why not ? 

Albert (taking her in his arms). Oh, my Dear, my 
Dear! And you can say that now —as if you did 
not mind if it should come again ! Is that really 
true ? 

The Qyeen. Yes, Albert: it was wonderful I For, 
with you, I felt—so safe. . . . Didn’t you ? 

Albert. No, Weibchen. I was afraid ! 

The Qjuen. Afraid ? 

Albert. . I was afraid that—if he missed one of us, it 
might be me that he missed. Ah, no, no, no ! do 
not talk of another time ! I could not bear it— 
another time! 

The Qyeen (startled). Oh, Albert, had I thought for 
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a moment that it might you —I couldn't have gone ! 

But that that could happen I didn’t think ! 

Albert. What a very good thing it was, then, my 
Dear, that you did not think. Queens must not think 
too much about others—only about themselves! 

[And having made that little joke, very much to his 
own satisfaction, he kisses her. 

The Queen. Dearest! Have I pleased you ? 

Albert. Very much. You have more than pleased 
me. You have behaved—like a Queen ! 

The Queen. Then now I must go and take off my 
things. Oh, dear ! what a lot of letters I shall have 
to write now \ To Uncle Leopold, and to everybody ! 

[And with this added inconvenience of attempted 
assassination upon her mind, of she goes, for there 
is no time to lose. 
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THE CARRIER PIGEON 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 



CHARACTERS 

Many Hawke (age 71), an old poacher. 
Elias Cobleigh (age 6M, his neighbour. 
Milly Hawke (age 65), Harry’s wife. 
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Scene. —Upper Chamber of a Darlmoor Cottage. 

The bedroom of Harry Hawke. A low-ceiled room, 
with a double bed in it, which a patchwork quilt partly 
covers. Beside the bed is a table on which are bottles, a cup, 
a glass, a teaspoon and a few wild flowers in a jam jar. 
Opposite the bed is a window. A fire burns in grate, and a 
kettle is on the hob. Upon the mantelshelf stand an eight-day 
clock and various chimney ornaments. An old screen, 
covered with pictures from illustrated newspapers, stands 
round the fool of the bed, and beside it is an easy chair with 
cushions in it. On a chest of drawers stands a brandy 
boUle with tablespoon and wineglass. 

Harry Hawke and Milly Hawke discovered. He lies 
propped up in bed, and wears an old coat over his nightshirt. 
Siie sUs in the arm-chair beside him knitting. For a few 
moments the man breathes quietly with shut ^es. Then he 
sits up and coughs. 

MiFy. Be you awake, my dear ? 

Harry. Aye—and a proper dream I’ve had. 

Milly. About Heaven, Harry ? 

Harry. No ! Nor yet t’other place. I was down 
in Squire Bagworthy’s hanging woods having a go at 
the pheasants! A moonshiny night *twas, and the 
birds, roosting overhead, looked so big as haystacks. 
I was dropping ’em one after t’other and cramming 
*em in my bag. I wish I hadn’t woke. 

Milly,. Don’t you think on things like that no more. 

Harry. I can’t believe I be goin£ ta die somehow, 

Library Sri ^^atap CoUe^e, 
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I can’t think my old heart be going to crack. That 
full o’ fight I feel. ’Tis a baggering shame to be 
picked off like this, and me not seventy-two till June. 
To think I’ll shed no more blood, Milly—not a feather, 
not a fleck o’ fur, not a fish ! 

Milly. You’ve done your share o’ that. 

Harry. If I’d known when I was up over for snipe 
that ’twas the last time—. And such a lot left undone 
—such a lot. To think I’ll never be evens with that 
beast next door. 

Milly. Elias Cobleigh ? 

Harry. Aye ! I’d like to have lived till I’d got a 
bit of my own off that man. 

Milly. I met him yester-even. He hoped you was 
mending. 

Harry. Knowing right well I couldn’t. 

Milly. The Justices was sure to take his word afore 
yours. He swore he seed you coming out of the Park. 

Harry. And so he did. But what had I done to 
him that he should give me up ? 

Milly. Elias Cobleigh knows only too well you 
took one of his young pigs. 

Harry. He can’t know it, because he couldn’t prove 
it. ’Tis all of a piece. I’ve had to fight for my fun all 
my life. A free-trader, with a bit o’ the old spirit in 
him, can’t get a show in the world nowadays. ’Tis 
very well to say I’m a useless, selfish, good-for-nought 
old man. But I was born so, and if I’d lived in the 
days afore policemen and game-laws I’d have been a 
hero. 

Milly. Never mind all that now, Harry. 

Harry. I hate going—I properly hate going. 
Never to see another spring—and I know so well 
how ’tis all working ! There’s the plover running 
in the water-meadows by the river now, and the 
frogs hollering, and the yellow puss-tails on the 
witheys, and the primroses in the lanes, and old 
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Shillingford at his mangold-wurzels, heaving ’em out 
of the ridge, where they was earthed up for winter. 
And the fish moving so hungry as hunters for the 
new-hatched flies. But never another fish for me. 

Milly. Think of better things, Harry. 

Harry [crossly). What better things be there? I 
doan’t know none—and doan’t want to. 

Milly. Try to make your peace with God. 

Harry [takes his pipe off table and lights it). I ban’t 
feared to face my Maker. I’ll tell Him to do unto 
others as He’d be done by. Then what can He say ? 
I’ve been a bad old man, but by gum, I have enjoyed 
it! You’ll miss me, Milly, though you think you 
won’t. 

Milly. I shall miss you, sure enough, Harry. 

Harry. I always put you a good second to Widow 
Bonus. I won’t deny that she took, my measure un¬ 
common well, and I found her a more understanding 
woman than you. Her husband was a sportsman in 
his day and she didn’t harbour no silly opinions on 
the subject. ’Twas a great loss when she dropped. 
Not that you ever liked her. 

Milly. Best to leave that. I don’t want to say 
harsh words in your dying ears. 

Harry. She’s gone to her reward afore me. But 
I should much like to be buried alongside her, if it 
could be done. You might try and get panon to see 
to it. Then I should await the Last Trump between 
Widow Bonus and Mary Glubb—fine women both. 

[Milly starts up to mend the fire^ pokes it with 
temper^ and bangs the bars about. 

Harry. No good you getting in a rage. You know 
very well how ’twas- 

Milly (angry), I know I’d have been rids of you 
thirty year ago if I could. 

Harry. Ah ! A bill of divorcement be like cow- 
cumber and salmon in spring—luxuries for the rich. 
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Never mind. There’s no divorce like the grave. No 
marrying nor giving in marriage up over. [Points 
upward.) That’s a comforting thought for plenty 
besides you and me. 

Milly. Leave it—leave it ! I’ve been a good wife, 
whatever you may have been. 

Harry. Such a lot of you women think, because 
you’ve been good wives, there’s nothing left to talk 
about. There’s a score o’ things I’d put afore good¬ 
ness. If you’d been a good cook, for instance, very 
likely I shouldn’t lie here now. ’Tis my innards have 
had to fight half a century of your parlous cooking, 
and they’ve gone down afore it at last—long afore 
their time. 

Milly. ’Tis your heart, not your innards. I was a 
professed cook, and well you know it. 

Harry. Yes, you professed a lot more than you 
practised, my old dear—like most women. However, 
us had best to let bygones be bygones. I was thinking 
of my grave last night. Don’t you let ’em put me on 
the north side o’ the tower, where the moles work 
the ground. I don’t mind the grey birds running 
over me by the trees; but I won’t be at the mercy of 
they moles burrowing down there. There’s strange 
powers in Nature us know nothing about, and they 
moles might remember the scores and dozens I’ve 
caught of ’em for moleskin waistcoats and such¬ 
like. . 

Milly [brings food from the fire). You’d best drink a 

drop of this chicken broth while ’tis brave and hot. 

Harry. When be I to have my next drop of brandy ? 

Milly. Not afore five o’clock. 

Harry. ’Tis that now very near. Put down the 
screen and let me look out o’ the window a bit. The 
big elm be thickening to bud. 

Milly. Drink first, there’s a good man. 

Harry. Who sent this stuff to me ? 
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Milly. Mrs. Sweetland ; and Miss Tapper have 
left a botde of elderberry wine of her own making— 
and a good book. 

Harry. Elderberry wine—like her cheek ! Pretty 
drinking for a dying man ! A good book too ! Be 
I the sort to read a good book ? 

Milly. Tis well meant. {Gets the book.) “ Hope 
for the Sinner,” ’tis called. 

Harry {angry). Burn it then—burn it I tell you, or 
I’ll get out of bed and burn it myself! 

Milly. I’ll read a bit to ’e. You never know where 
comfort may be hidden. 

Harry {very angry). Burn it this instant moment, or 
I’ll throw the house out o’ windows ! A damned 
tabby cat! There’ll be hope for all sinners—big and 
little—afore there’s hope for her. No decent gaol¬ 
bird would neighbour with her in heaven or hell I 
Burn it—d’you hear me ? 

Milly. Don’t rage—’tis very bad for ’e, 

[PufJ book on fire. 

Harry. And I wish Tabby Tapper herself was 
fizzling there. And pour that mess down the sink. 
Elderberry wine for the likes o’ me ! 

Milly. Drink your soup, there’s a good man. And 
don’t lose your temper. You’ll want to keep up all 
your strength against your end. 

Harry {drinks the soup out of the basin). Don’t you 
fear I’ll make a scene at the finish. I know my way 
all right. I’ll die game. ’Twon’t be the first time 
I’ve faced death. 

Milly. We all know you for a very brave man, 
Harry, when you was a sojer in your young days. 

Harry. By the same token, don’t you sell my 
medals. There’s the V.C. and t’other. 

Milly. There’s none to leave ’em to. I don’t 
want ’em. 

Harry. Give ’em to keeper Dawsett, then. I’ve 
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helped him to earn his money many a time, and he 
always fought fair. 

Milly. He shall have ’em. 

Harry. I being without a grudge against any living 
soul but that beastly man next door. Elias Cobleigh’s 
a traitor, and if you was a sporting wife, you’d ease 
my mind, and promise to get home on him, soon or 
late. 

Milly. What can I do ? 

Harry. A score of things. Pour a bucket o’ bilin’ 
water on his lettuce beds some night; let his tame 
rabbits out o’ the hutch, when his back be turned. 
Set traps in the garden for his blasted pigeons, as have 
stolen my peas for twenty years. 

Milly. ’Twould get me in more trouble than 
him. 

Harry. Make love to him then, so soon as I be 
gone. Marr)' him. I ax no more. 

Milly. You’d best go to sleep again. You don’t 
know what you’m saying. [Clock strikes five. 

Harry. There’s five ! Give me my brandy and 
pull away the screen. I want to see the reds in the 
sky. (Milly moves screen. There is sunset light in the 
window. She pours him out a tablespoonful of brandy.) 
Make it two, for luck. 

Milly. Dursn’t—doctor said but one. 

Harry. A tablespoon to a man as could take half 
a bottle and not wink his eye-lid ! 

Milly. You’ll have bigger doses no doubt afore the 
finish. 

Harry (taking his tablespoon). What’s the good then 
—when the intellects be out and I can’t taste it ? I 
want it now—not shoved down my throat after I’m a 
goner. 

Milly. You’d best to sleep a bit, and I’ll run down 
house and get my tea. 

Harry. I don’t want to sleep. I be strong as a 
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lion. I believe any other doctor but our old fool 
would save me. If that wise woman, as lived at 
Rundlestone, had been spared, I’ll warrant she’d have 
pulled me round. 

Milly. She put the evil eye on many an innocent 
creature. 

Harry. Stuff! The folk was all cowards and 
feared out o’ their lives about her. Fetch me my 
gun, Milly. I be feeling so game as a bantam for the 
minute. I’d like to run my fingers over un ! 

Milly. What’s the sense o’ that ? 

Harry. Sense I Men don’t live by sense alone. 
But you’ll never understand, you bleak creature. 

Milly. The likes of you be all children to your 
dying day. 

Harry. Fetch me my gun then, and let me play 
with it. 

[Milly goes out at door by the bed. As soon as she 
has goruy Harry gets out of bed. He is very 
weak, but with the help of furniture, gets to the 
chest of drawers and drinks some more brandy. He 
looks out of the window a moment and the red 
light falls on his face as he stares into the sky. 
Then he gets back laboriously into bed and lies 
panting till his wife returns. She brings an 
ancient gun with her. 

Harry (beams at the gun and takes it from her. He pats 
the stock of Ute gun). Ah ! you old devil, me and you 
have seen the fur and feathers fly in our time ! By 
the Lord, *tis loaded I 

Milly (nervous). For goodness’ sake take the cart¬ 
ridges out then. 

Harry. You be safe enough—but, but—oh, Milly, 
I shoifld dearly like for to kill something afore I die ! 
I don t mean you ; but if ’twas only a blackbird, or a 
thrush, ’twould be summat. Ope the winder, 
there s a kind woman. The elm be right in the line 
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of fire, ril get a shot for sartain afore dark. There’s 
often a rook do perch there flying home in the dimpsy 
light. 

Milly. Be you mad ? 

Harry. Yes, if you like ; but ope the winder ! 

Milly. Harry, list to me ! 

Harry. Ope the winder ! I’ll take the risks. 

Milly. It may do for ’e ! 

Harry. What matter ? A brave end for such as me. 
There ! there’s birds there now—quick—quick ! 

Milly. Doctor’ll never forgive me. 

Harry. Quick, I tell ’e ! 

[Milly throws open the window. 

Harry. That’s it! Now you come round here out 
o’ the way. 

Milly. There’s Cobleigh feeding his chickens down 
there. 

Harry. Ah ! I wish he’d climb up in the tree. I 
shouldn’t miss him. 

Milly. ’Twill shake the house down if you fire. 

Harry. Rubbish ! {Lifts gun^ then puts it down again.) 
My ! ain’t the old devil got heavy ? {Lifts again.) 
’Tis only a cocksparrow. I don’t want he. Prop me 
up a bit higher, Milly. 

[Miliy, in sore tribulation, keeps putting her hands 
up to her ears. 

Milly. Think better of it. Wait till to-morrow. 

Harry. Mayn’t be here—to—hold on ! There’s a 
blue pigeon—a whacker ! [Raises the gun. 

Milly {looking out of the window). For God’s sake, 
don’t fire ! ’Tis Elias Coblcigh’s famous carrier- 
worth five pounds and more ! 

Harry {fires). He’s down—fetch un—fetch un quick, 
afore Cobleigh gets to un ! I want to feel the blood 
on my hands! 

Milly. Oh, my God, he’ll be the death of us now ! 

[Hurries off. 
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Many. Quits wi’ Elias ! {Falls forward.) What’s 

this? « , j /7- /r 

[Puts his hands out feebly. Struggles and flings ojj 

bed-clothes. Gets out of bed and stands swaying a 

moment; then falls back into easy chair, beside 

the bed. His mouth is open and he is dying. 

Milly hastens in with the dead pigeon. 

Milly. He’s coming—he’s after me, Harry ! 

him.) Harry—Harry ! 

[Harry streUhes out his hands. She puts the pigeon 
into them. He slips down in chair, holding the 
pigeon to his breast. She kneels down beside him. 
Elias Cobleigh {off). You damned scoundrel, I’ll 
have the law of you for this, if it costs me all my 
savings. {Enter Cobleigh in a towering rage.) If you 
wasn’t- 

Milly {kneeling by Harry). He’s dead, master. 

[Harry’s head is back, and he is smiling. 
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THE THREE WAYFARERS 

Dramatised by THOMAS HARDY 
FROM HIS STORY ENTITLED “tHE THREE STRANGERS ” 





CHARACTERS 


The Shepherd (age 28). 

The Parish Constable (age 50). 

Timothy Sommers (age 30), a condemned sheepstealer. 
Joseph Sorrtmers (age 32), his brother. 

The Hangman (age 55). 

The Serpent Player. 

A Magistrate. 

A Tie^ey. 

The Shepherd's Wife. 

A Damsel, betrothed to the Constable. 

Other Peasants, male and female, guests of the Shepherd. 
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Scene.— inUrior of a cottage near Casterbridge, 
Wessex. 

Time.— March evening at the beginning of the last 
century. 

Ordinary rural furniture with case-clock^ dresser, etc. 
Wide chimney and fire burning, l. Lighted candles on 
mantelpiece. Seat in chimney-corner, table and chair in 
front of fire. Centre of room clear for dancing. Broad 
small-parud window, c. Door, C.R., another door, R.o. 
Barrel on horse, vl. front. 

The curtain rises on a country dance of six to ten couples. 
Tune: “ The College Hornpipe.'" Figure: Three top couples 
six hands round and back again. Promenade with partners 
once round. Down the middle and up again. Swing 
partners. Next couple do the same. When first couple has 
danced down three couples the figure starts again at top. 

Dancers: The Shepherd, Shepherd’s Wife, Con¬ 
stable, Damsel, and others of the party. Serpent Player, 
Boy Fiddler, etc., in corner. 

Dance ceases. Shepherd and Wife go to barrel, bring 
mugs and cups, pour out and hand to dancers and musicians. 
Rain heard without. 

Shepherd. After that you must be all wishing 
to wet your wyndpipes. Here, neighbour, drink 
hearty. 

Shepherd's Wife. And perhaps while we rest some¬ 
body will favour us wi’ a song ? There’s no going 
home till morning if this weather lasts. 
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Serpent Player. Your house stands in the full stroke 
of the wind, too, up here at the top o’ the down. 

Shepherd. Ay, yes. ’Tis a bleak place we live in. 
But one gets used to it in time. . . . Which shall it 
be next ? Another dance or a song ? 

[A knocking heard. 

Shepherd. Was that a knock ? [Louder knocking. 

Shepherd's Wife. Who can it be at this time o’ night 
and in such weather ? 

Shepherd. Walk in ! 

[Enter Timothy Sommers. Shepherd snuffs 
candle and holds it up to examine visitor. 

Timothy. The rain is so heavy, friends, that I ask 
leave to come in and rest awhile. 

Shepherd. To be sure, stranger. And faith, you’ve 
been lucky in choosing your time, for we’re having a 
bit of a fling in a glad cause. 

Timothy. And what may be this glad cause ? 

Shepherd. A birth and christening. To be sure, a 
man could hardly wish such a form of gladness to 
happen more than once a year. 

Shepherd's Wife. Nor less. For ’tis best to get your 
family over and done with as soon as you can, so as 
to be all the earlier out o’ the fag o’t. 

Timothy. Well, I hope you and your good husband 
may not be made unhappy either by too many or 
too few of such little strangers. 

Shepherd. She won’t! I think I can see another in 
her eye already. [Shepherd’s Wife turns away. 

Constable. Late to be traipsing across this coomb— 
hey, stranger ? 

Timothy. Late it is, master, as you say. [Walks 
aside, wiping his face.) But those in chase of me will 
be later ! . . . Lord save me ! ... I’d almost as 
soon have stayed to be hanged as bear the strain of 
this escape ! [Aside.) 

Shepherd. And what’s the latest news from Caster* 
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bridge, stranger ? Going to hang-fair to-morrow, like 
other folk, I suppose ? 

Timothy {with a start). I—hadn’t heard of it. 

Constable. What-not about this sheepstcaler, that 
was tried last ’size and is waiting his awful doom M 
Casterbridge jail ? Yes—he’s to be turned off ro- 
*morrow morning. 

Timothy. I—suppose you are going with the rest ? 

Constable. Well, no. As a gover’ment officer I’ve 
seed fifteen strung up, man and boy ; and there’s a 
sameness in it after a while ; and ’tis bad for the 
nerves. Yes, his time is getting short. 

Shepherd. In a few hours we shall have the folk 
hurrying past here to get to the sight early. 

Serpent Player. ’Twasn’t one of your sheep that a’ 
stole, shepherd ? 

Shepherd. Oh no. I haven’t lost one this winter. 
Twas from some farm up by Shottsford. I don’t 
know the place at all. 

Serpent Player. Who’ll do the gallus job now our 
hangman is dead ? 

Constable. They’ll have to send for a new hand, I 
reckon. 

Shepherd^s Wife. Well, Heaven send that they let the 
poor man drop easy, though some die hard, that’s 
true. . . . 

Timothy {to Shepherd’s Wife). I’ll take a seat in the 
chimney-corner if you’ve nothing to say against it, 
ma’am ? For I am a little moist on the side that was 
next the rain. 

Shepherd's Wife. Ay, sure. {He enters chimney-corner 
and stretches out legs.) Your boots are the worse for wear. 

Timothy. Yes—I am rather thin in the vamp. And 
l am not well fitted, either. I have seen some rough 
times lately, and have been forced to pick up what I 
could get in the way of wearing but I must find a 
suit better fitted for working days when I get home. 
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Shepherd's Wife. One of hereabouts ? 

Timothy. Not quite, ma’am. Further up the country. 

Shepherd's Wife. I thought so. And so be I. And 
by your tongue you seem to come from my neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Timothv [hastily). But you would hardly have 
heard of me. [Blandly) My time would be long before 
yours, ma’am, you see. . . . Really, if I’d not met 
you here as a married woman, 1 should have said to 
’ee “ My dear young girl ! ” 

Shepherd's Wife [simpering). Get along with thee ! 

" Timothy. Really, I should ! When was you 

married, ma’am ? Last year ? 

Shepherd's Wife. I’ve been married five years and 
have three children. 

Timothy. No ! Impossible 1 Really, married 
women shouldn’t look such maiden deceptions. 
’Tisn’t moral of ’em ! Why, I won’t say that I 
shouldn’t have asked to pay my addresses to ’ee if 
I’d been a younger fellow and as well off as I was 
formerly. 

Shepherd's Wife. Ah—poor man. [To Shepherd, 
who has been helping guests to liquor.) Pour out some 
for the stranger. I never met a civiller man. 

Timothy [to Shepherd). There is only one thing 
more wanted to make me happy. And that a little 
baccy, which I’m sorry to say I’m out of. 

Shepherd. I’ll fill your pipe. 

Timothy. I must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise. 

Shepherd. A smoker, and no pipe about ’ee ? 

Timothy [confused). I’ve dropped it somewhere on 
the road. 

Shepherd [handing pipe) . Hand me your baccy box— 
I’ll fill that too, now I am about it. (Timothy 
Sommers searches pockets.) Lost that, too ? 

Timothy. I’m afraid so. Give it to me in a screw 
of paper. * [Lights pipe. 
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Shepherd. Neighbours, another dance ? Shall it be 

hands across, this time ? 

Guests. Ay, ay, maister—hands across. 

Shepherd. Strike up, fiddler. 

[Country dance : two top couples hands across M J 
back again. Down the middle and up a^n. 
Swing partners. The other couples do the same. 
Shepherd's Wife. Get the man some more mead. 
[Knocking. Timothy Sommers starts up and sits 
again. Dance ceases. 

Shepherd. What—another ? 

Constable. Another visitor ! 

Shepherd. Walk in ! 

[Enter Hangman, v..c.E.-~bag in hand. 
Hangman. I must beg for a few minutes’ shelter, 
comrades, or I shall be wetted to the skin before I 
reach Casterbridge. 

Shepherd. Make yerself at home, master—make 
yerself at home ; though you be a stranger. 

[Hangman removes great-coat^ shakes out and 
hangs up hat. He advances to table by chimney- 
corncTy deposits bag thereon and sits down outside 
Timothy Sommers who nods and hands mug. 
Other guests play at forfeits or some silent game. 
Hangman [drinks). I knew it! When I walked up 
your garden afore coming in, and saw the hives all of 
a row, I said to myself, “ Where there’s bees there’s 
honey, and where there’s honey there’s mead.” But 
mead of such a truly comfortable sort as this I really 
didn’t expect to meet my lips in my older days ! 

[Drinks again deeply. 

Shepherd. Glad you enjoy it! 

Shepherd's Wife [grudgingly). It is goodish mead, and 
trouble enough to make, and we can hardly afford to 
have it drunk wastefully. ... I hardly think we shall 
make any more, for honey sells well, and we can make 
shift without such strong liquor. 
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Hangman. Oh, but you’ll never have the heart! 
[Drinks again.) I love mead, when ’tis old like this, 
as I love to go to church o’ Sundays, or relieve the 
poor and needy any day of the week. 

Timothy. Good—very good ! Ha-ha-ha ! 

Hangman [spreading himself in chair). Well, well, as I 
say, I am going to Casterbridge and to Casterbridge 
I must go. I should have been almost there by this 
time if the rain hadn’t driven me in here ; and I’m 
not sorry for it. 

Shepherd. You don’t live in Casterbridge, sir, 
seemingly ? 

Hangman. Not as yet; I shortly mean to move there. 

Shepherd. Going to set up in trade, perhaps ? 

Shepherd's Wifi- No, no. It is easy to see that the 
gentleman is rich and don’t need to work at anything. 

Hangman [after a pause) . Rich is not quite the word 
for me, dame. I do work and I must work. And even 
if I only get to Casterbridge by midnight I must get 
to work then by eight to-morrow morning. . . . Yes, 
het or wet, blow or snow, famine or sword, my day’s 
work to-morrow must be done. 

[Timothy Sommers droops in agitation. 

Shepherd's Wife. Indeed I Then in spite o’ seem¬ 
ing, you are worse off than we ? 

Hangman. It lies rather in the nature of my trade, 
men and maidens, it is the peculiarity of my business 
more than my poverty. . . . But really and truly, I 
must up and away, or I shan’t get a lodging in the 
town. . . . There’s time for one more draught of 
friendship before I go, and I’d perform it at once if 
the mug were not dry. 

Shepherd's Wife. Here’s a mug of small. Small we 
call it, though ’tis only the first wash of the combs. 

Hangman. No I I won’t spoil your first kindness 
by partaking of your second. 

Shepherd. Certainly not. We don’t increase and 
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multiply every day, and FlI 611 the mug wi’ strong 
again ! {Goes to barrel in corner. 

Shepherd's Wife [following him). Why should you do 
this ? He emptied it once, though it held enough for 
ten people, and now he’s not content with the small 
but must needs call for more of the strong ! And a 
stranger unbeknown to any of us ! For my part I 
don’t like the look o’ the man at all! 

Shepherd. But he’s in the house, my dear, and tender! 
And ’tis a wet night, and our baby’s christening! 
Daze it, what’s a cup o’ mead more or less ? 

Shepherd's Wife. Very well—this time then. But 
what’s the man’s calling, and where does he come 
from, that he should burst in and join us like this! 

Shepherd. I don’t know. I’ll ask him again. [They 
return to Hangman, she pouring out a very small cupful^ keep¬ 
ing the mug at a distance.) And as to this trade of yours, 
what did you say it might be ? {To Hangman. 

Timothy [affecting frankness). Anybody may know 
my trade. I’m a wheelwright. 

Shepherd's Wife. A very good trade for these parts. 

Hangman. Anybody may know mine—if they’ve 
the wit to 6nd it out. 

Constable. You may mostly tell what a man is by 
his claws. Though I be a servant o’ the Grown as 
regards my constableship, I be a hedge-carpenter by 
trade, and my hngers be as full of thorns as a pin¬ 
cushion is of pins. 

(Timothy Sommers quickly hides his hands. 

Hangman. True. But the oddity of my trade is that 
instead of setting a mark upon me, it sets a mark upon 
my customers! 

Shepherd's Wife. That’s strange ! [Aside.) I don’t 
bke the man at all. ... [To the other guests) Will 
somebody favour us with a song ? 

Guests [severally). I’ve got no voice. . , . I’ve for¬ 
got the fint verse. 
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Hangman. Well—to start the company, I’ll sing one 
myself. {Sings.) 



CusUMtjI tic an! 



t» a fftT COUM'int 


“ O my trade it is the rarest one, 

Simple shepherds all, 

My trade is a sight to see ; 

For my customers I tie, and take them up on high. 
And waft ’em to a far countree— 

[Timothy Sommers drops and breaks pipe in his 
agitation. 

Hee-hee I 

And waft ’em to a far countrec ! ’* [Drinks. 
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Timothy [sings). “ And waft ’em to a far counlrce ! ” 

Shepherd's Wife. What do the man mean ? 

[Shepherd shakes head. 

Timothy. Second verse, stranger ! 

Hangman 

“ My tools are but common ones [tapping bag)^ 
Simple shepherds all. 

My tools are no sight to see ; 

A littie hempen string and a post whereon to swing, 

Are implements enough for me, 

Hee-hce ! 

Are implements enough for me.” 

[Pulls end of rope from bag. Timothy Sommers 
tries to hide agitation. 

Guests [starting). Oh ! 

[Damsel faints —Constable catches her. 

Constable. Oh—he’s the hangman ! 

Several. He’s come to hang Tim Sommers at Caster- 
bridge gaol to-morrow morning ! 

Others. The man condemned for sheepstealing, 
what we were talking of!—the poor clockmaker who 
used to live at Shottsford ! His family were starving, 
and so he went out of Shottsford by the high road, 
and took a sheep in open daylight. ... He [pointing 
to the Hangman) is come from up the country to do it. 
Then it’s he who is going to have the berth here now 
our own man is dead ! 

Timothy [sings). “ Are implements enough for 
nie ! ” [Clinks cups with the Hangman. 

Hangman. Next verse. [Sings.) 

“ To-morrow is-” [knocking without). 

[Shepherd rises. Wife tries to prevent his speaking. 

Constable. Another of ’em ? 

Several. What do it mean ? 

Shepherd, Walk in ! 

[Enter Joseph Sommers, r.c., be^ns wiping 
shoes. 
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Joseph. Can you tell me the way to- [starts). 

My brother Timothy—escaped—sitting with his own 
hangman ! [Aside.) 

Hangman [sings). 

* To-morrow is my working day, 

Simple shepherds all,— 

To-morrow is a working day for me ; 

For the farmer’s sheep is slain, and the lad who did it 
ta’en— 

And on his soul may God ha’ mer-cy ! 

Hee-hee ! 

Timothy [waving cup Joins in). “And on his soul may 
God ha’ mer-cy ! ” 

[Joseph Sommers aghast, staggers and nearly falls 
in fit. fxtV Joseph Sommers, slamming door. 

Shepherd. What man could he be ? 

[Silence. Company stare at Hangman. Rain 
without. Timothy Sommers smokes uncon¬ 
cerned. Report of a gun. 

Hangman [jumping up). Be jiggered! [Rope falls on 
floor.) The prison gun ! 

Timothy. What does that mean ? 

Shepherd's Wife. A prisoner escaped from the gaol— 
that’s what it means ! 

Timothy [after a pause). I’ve often been told that in 
this county they fire a gun at such times, but I never 
heard it till now. 

Hangman. I wonder if it is man ? 

Shepherd. Surely it is I And surely we’ve seen him I 
The little man who knocked at the door by now, and 
quivered like a leaf when he saw ’ce and heard your 
song ! 

Shepherd's Wife. Yes ! His teeth chattered, and the 
breath went out of his body I 

Constable. And his heart seemed to sink within him 
like a stone. 

Others. And he bolted as if he’d been shot at. 
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Timothy. True—true. His teeth chattered, and 
his heart seemed to sink, and he bolted as if he’d 
been shot at. 

Hangman. I didn’t notice it. 

Damsel. We were all wondering what made him 
run off in such a fright, and now ’tis explained ! 

[Gun at slow intervals. 

Hangman. Is there a parish constable here ? If so, 
let him step forward. (Constable advances^ Damsel 
abandoning him reluctantly and sobbing over back of chair.) 
You arc a sworn constable ? 

Constable. I be, sir ! 

Hangman. Then pursue the criminal at once with 
assistance, and bring him back. He can’t have gone 
far. 

Constable. I will, sir—I will—when I’ve got my 
staff of office. I’ll go home and get it, and come sharp 
here, and start in a body ! 

Hangman. Staff—never mind your staff! The 
man’ll be gone ! 

Constable. But I can’t do nothing without ray staff 
—can I, shepherd, and Elijah and John ? No ; for 
there’s the King’s royal crown a-painted on en in 
yaller, and gold, and the lion and the unicorn, so as 
when I raise cn up and hit my prisoner, ’tis made a 
lawful blow thereby. I wouldn’t attempt to take up 
a man without my staff—no, not I. If I hadn’t the 
law to give me courage, why instead o’ my taking him 
up he might take me up ! 

Damsel {clinging to him). Don’t ’ee risk your life, 
dear. Don’t ’ee ! 

Hangman, Now I’m a King’s man myself, and can 
give you authority enough for this. Now then, all of 
ye, be ready. Have ye any lanterns ? 

Constable. Yes, have ye any lanterns ? I demand it. 

Hangman. And the rest of you able>bodied men- 

Constable. Able-bodied men—yes—the rest of ye ! 
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Hangman. Have you some good stout staves and 
pitchforks- 

Constable. Staves and pitchforb, in the name of the 
law. And take ’em in your hands and go in quest, 
and do as we in authority tell ye ! 

[Exeunt all, r.c., except the Women, with lanterns, 
staves, etc. Rope discovered. Start affrighted. 
DamselBaby cries from another room. 

Shepherd's Wife. O, my poor baby ! ’Tis of ill omen 
for her—all this gallows work at her christening ! I 
wouldn’t have had her if I’d known ! 

[Exeunt women, r.u. Enter stealthily Timothy 
Sommers. Helps himself to food and drink. 

Timothy. Hunger will tame a lion—and a convict ! 
To think they should fancy my brother the man, and 
not me ! [Enter Hangman, r.c. 

Hangman. Ah—you here, friend ? I thought you 
had gone to help in the capture. [Staggers to mug. 

Timothy. And I thought you had. 

Hangman. Well, on second thoughts, I felt there 
were enough to do it without me; and such a night as 
it is too. Besides, ’tis the business of the Government 
to take care of its criminals till they reach my hands. 

Timothy. True—so it is. And I felt, as you did, 
that there were enough without me. 

Hangman. I don’t want to break my limbs running 
over the humps and hollows of this wild country ! 

Timothy. Nor I neither, between you and me. 

Hangman. These shepherd-folk are used to it— 
simple-minded souls, you know—stirred up to any¬ 
thing in a moment. They’ll have him before the 
morning ready for me to pinion, and turn of^-~{suiting 
action to word) —and no trouble to me at all. Beside 
my fee, his clothes will fetch me a guinea or two, I 
hope, when I’ve stripped his corpse afore burial. 

Timothy. True, true, a guinea or two for certain, 
when you’ve stripped his corpse. 
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hangman. By the way, I’ve dropped my rope some¬ 
where. I always carry my own halter with me—the 
new ones they make for ye won’t draw tight under 
the ear like an old one. 

Timothy. Exactly. Not like an old one, tight under 
the ear! Ha-ha! Here’tis, sir. {Picking up rope. 

Hangman. Thank’ee, friend. Oh, I wouldn’t make 
a long strangling of it for the world. I’m too kind- 
hearted for that. 

Timothy. Ve-ry kind-hcarted-d-d-d ! Ha-ha— 

{Edging off) Good-bye. My way is- 

Hangman. And my way is to Casterbridge, and it 
is as much as my legs will do to carry me that far. 
Going the same way ? 

Timothy. No, I’m sorry to say. I’ve to get home 
over north’ard there and I feel as you do that I must 
be stepping on. Good night t’ye ! 

Hangman. Good-night I Till we meet again ! 

{They shake hands. 

Timothy. Till we meet again ! 

{Exeunt severally. Enter Turnkey and Magistrate. 
Magistrate. Nobody here ? 

{Enter Shepherd’s Wife, Damsel and other 
women. 

Shepherd's Wife. They are gone in pursuit, sir. 
Magistrate. Ah—I think I hear them returning. 
Then they’ve caught him. 

{Enter Constable, Shepherd, musicianSy other 
peasants Joseph Sommers. 

Constable. Gentlemen, I have brought back your 
man, not without risk and danger ; but everyone must 
do his duty. I pursued him, and when I was a safe 
distance, I said, “ Prisoner at the bar, surrender in the 
name of the Saints.” 

Shepherd. The Crown, the Crown 1 
Constable. If you had all the weight of this under¬ 
taking on your mind you’d say the wrong word 
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perhaps ! So I said “ Surrender in the name of the 
Crown ! We arrest ’ee on the charge of not staying 
in Casterbridge gaol in a decent proper manner to 
be hung to-morrow morning ! ” That’s the words I 
said. 

Magistrate. Well, well—where is the man ? 

Constable. He’s inside this circle of able-bodied 
persons, sir. Men, bring forward your prisoner ! 

[They advance with Joseph Sommers. 

Turnkey. Who is this man ? 

Constable. The culprit! 

Turnkey. Certainly not! [Re-enter Hangman. 

Constable. But how can he be otherwise ? Why was 
he so terrified at the sight of that singing instrument 
of the law ? [Pointing to Hangman. 

Turnkey. Can’t explain it. All I know is that this 
is not the condemned man. He’s quite a different 
character—gaunt—dark-haired—and a voice you’d 
never mistake as long as you lived. 

Constable. Why, souls—’twas the man in the 
chimney-corner ! 

Several. Ay—’twas the man in the chimney-corner ! 

Magistrate, Hey ? What—haven’t you got the man 
after all ? 

Constable. Well, sir, he’s the man we were in 
search of, that’s true, and yet he’s not the man we 
were in search of. For the man we were in search of 
is not the man we wanted—if you understand my 
everyday way, sir—for ’twas the man in the chimley- 
corner ! 

Magistrate. A pretty kettle of fish, altogether ! You 
had better start for the other man at once. 

Joseph. Sir, the time has come when I might as 
well speak. I have done nothing ; my crime is that 
the condemned man is my brother. 

Several. His brother ! 

Joseph. Yes. Early this afternoon I left home to 
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tramp to Casterbridge gaol to bid him farewell. I 
was benighted and called here to rest and ask the way. 

Hangman. Like myself. 

Joseph. When I opened the door I saw before me 
the very man, sir, my brother, Tim, that I thought to 
see in the condemned cell at Casterbridge. He was 
in this chimney-corner and jammed close to him was 
the executioner who had come to take his life- 

Hangman. According to law, according to law I 

Joseph. And singing a song about it, and my 
brother joining in to save appearances. 

Hangman. A deceitful rascal ! How I do despise a 
man who won’t die legal. 

Joseph. Tim threw a look of agony upon me, sir, 
and I knew it meant “ Don’t reveal what you see— 
my life depends on it! ” I was so terrified that I 
turned and hurried away. 

Magistrate. And do you know where your brother 
is at present ? 

Joseph. I do not I have not seen him since I 
closed the door. 

Constable. I can testify to that. We kept well 
between ’em with our weapons, at a safe distance. 

Magistrate. Where docs he think to fly to—what’s 
his occupation ? 

Joseph. A watch-and-clock maker, sir. 

Constable. ’A said 'a was a wheelwright—a wicked 
rogue! 

Shepherd. He meant the wheels of clocks and 
watches perhaps. I thought his hands were whitish 
for his trade. 


Magistrate. Well, it appears to me that nothing can 
be gained by retaining this poor man in custody. 
Your business lies with the other unquestionably. 

[Enter a peasant^ a boy, etc. 
ooy. And he’s gone far enough ! 

Peasant. Yes—he’s gone! Nobody can find he 
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to-night, now the moon is down ; and by to-morrow 
morning he’ll be half across the Channel. 

Hangman. ’Twas an unprincipled thing! To 
cheat an honest man of his perquisites, and take away 
his trade. How am I to live ? 

Shepherd's Wife. I’m unlawfully glad of it. He was 
a nice civil man and his punishment would have been 
too heavy for his sin. So brave and daring and cool 
as he was to sit here as he did ! I pray they’ll never 
catch him. And I hope that you, sir, will never do 
your morning’s work at Casterbridge, or meet our 
friend anywhere for business purposes. 

Shepherd. Well, neighbours, I now do hope this 
little dy-ver-sion is ended ; and I don’t see why our 
christening parly should be cut short by such a’ 
onseemly interruption. Another jig, friends. We 
don’t have a baby every day ! 

Women. God forbid ! 

Shepherd. Come then, choose your partners; form 
in line, and to it again till daylight. 

Hangman. Wi’ all my heart ! My day’s work being 
lost, faith, I may as well make a night of it, too, and 
hope for better luck at the next assizes ! 

Shepherd. Now start the tune, fiddler ! 

\They form again for the six-hands-round. Hang¬ 
man tries to get each woman severally as partner, 
all refuse. At last Hangman dances in the figure 
by himself, with an imaginary partner, and pulls 
out rope. Joseph Sommers looks on pensively. 
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Scene.— Count Staumn’s Hunting Chalet, mar the 
confines of the Kingdom of Polavia. 

Time. — Night. 

The large room of the chalet is of oak, which with its low 
ceiling of heavy timbers is blackemd with age and smoke. 

A pile of blazing logs in a gigantic fire-place, l., lights the 
apartment. There is a solid oaken door, R.C., with a large 
bolt which effectually fastens it. At the back is a low, broad 
window in front of which the shutters are placed. There is 
a barrel of wim, l., between the window and the fire, and in 
the centre of the room, standing diagonally with the window, 
is a long oaken table; on either side of it are stools. Large 
fiagons are scattered about the table, and at the back by the 
left of door a sideboard with the customary dice-box containing 
three dice. The rain is beating wildly against the window 
and on the roof, and every now and then a gust of wind. 

As the curtain ascends. Count Staumn is discovered 
standing at the left end of the table. Two Nobles, seated, 
are drinking and grumbling, while a third is at the other 
end and mar the door, acting as door-keeper. Count 
Staumn, a tall gaunt man, wears an expression of anxiety 
and he starts mrvously as sormom rafis at the door with the 
hilt of a sword. No. 5 rises on first knock, looks at No. i, 
crosses to the door, upon which he answers with three distimt 
knocks with the butt end of his sword. A voice without says 
“ Polavia.'' The door is unfastemd and opemd, allowing 
three men and a great deal of wind and rain to enter the room. 
The two first, holding very wet cloaks about them, enter 
with an air of careless hauteur, and vigorously shake their 
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—No. I goes to No. 3 and shakes hands. Staumn 
stops over by fire. 

Staumn. The wild night favours us, gentlemen. I 
hope my wine butt will give some recompense for the 
journey and the drenching. {They make a move 
forward. Moves up to lios. \-^.) Pray let the essential 
secrecy of this conclave excuse the absence of my 
servants. Fill your flagons, and as frequently as you 
please. 

[No. I goes to the barrel, r. ; he fills cup at barrel. 
As they are about to fill, three knocks are heard— 
No. 5 answers as before with his sword hilt. 

Stein, {answers). Polavia. {Outside.) 

[Enter ex-Chancellor Steinmetz. Steinmetz is a 
crafty, fox-like man with a nose like a vulture's beak, 
over which two small black beady eyes flicker. 

Staumn. Greeting, Herr Steinmetz. 

[No. 5 closes door, 

Stein. What a wilderness ! {Looking round.) How 
far are we from the capital ? 

Staumn. Twelve leagues, and one from the border. 

[No. 4 rises. 

Stein. Twelve leagues. {He goes to back of table and 
meets No. 4— they exchange looks.) We should be out of 
reach of his spies. {Murmur till three knocks at door. 
No. 5 goes to door as before —Nos. 8-9. No. 8 says 
“ Polavia ” and comes first, then No. 9. Staumn goes up 
with Steinmetz’s wraps, L.C., then to fire, l. They all sit, 
leaving space vacant at left end of table, front corner.) For 
whom do we wait? 

Staumn {looking round, goes to fireplace), Baron Brun- 
fels has not yet arrived. 

Stein, {at headof table, R.). I do not regret his absence. 
His work commences with the fighting, if there be 
any, but the Saints protect me from his counsel. Let 
us proceed, gentlemen, without him. 
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Siaumn. If you will undertake to give the Baron 

your reason for his exclusion, I am agreed. 

{They all laugh. 

Suin. Reasons ! One might as well offer reasons 
to a bull. Gentlemen—(mw)—I ask for your support. 
His absence is to the advantage of our cause. 

Staumn. The Baron but speaks his mind freely. 

Stein. And never looks an inch beyond his nose, 
even though his life may be endangered in con¬ 
sequence. If a man does not value his own life, how 
can he be expected to care for ours ? 

Siaumn. We cannot offend the man who has the 
confidence and support of the Army. [Murmurs. 

Stein. He cannot expect us to wait for him . . . 
gentlemen, the measures and laws upon which we 
have already decided are clearly written here— 
{lapping his forehead) —so there is no chance of docu¬ 
mentary evidence being held against us in case— 
in case the blundering Brunfels betrays our plans 
by some boast or careless utterance. {No. 5 says 
“ Hush,” goes to door and listens, then says " No.”) The 
dangers increase day by day, the country rent by 
factions, and we are drifting to the hour which will 
sec Polavia free or find us still at variance and un¬ 
prepared. Gentlemen, there is but one point to be 
settled, the King, the King must die ! 

No. I. No, no, it is not essential. 

No. 2 to No. 3. I have always held such action 
necessary. 

No. 5 to No. 2. I don’t agree on that point. 

No. 4 to No. I. You make a great mistake, my lord. 

No. 5. Konrad has my sympathies, the fault is not 
his. 

No. 6. It will be safer for us if he be done with. 
Let him die. 

No. 2 to No. 5. To whom, then, do you attribute 
the fault. Count ? 
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No. I. The system. 

No. 6. The people’s sloth. . . . 

No. 2. What does it matter ? 

No. 4. Yes, yes, let us be rid of him ! 

[Half shout “ Yes, yes ” and the other “ No, no.” 
No. 2 goes over to No. i and Staumn. 

Stein. A live King is a menace to any Republic. 
Remember, my lords, we must decide to-night, for it 
is the last time we shall meet before we take pos¬ 
session of the city. It can be done gently by poison, 
for he suspects nothing. A gentle hand will add a 
flavour to his wine—a kitchen wench who awaits my 
word as I await your decision. [Turns away to chair. 

Some Nobles. Yes ! Yes ! 

Stein, {after the uproar). Are we all agreed? (No. 4 
crosses over below fire followed by Staumn, also No. 5 goes 
over to them down stage, l. No. i also down to fire 
behind them. Eagerly) And you, and you ; are we 
all one ? 

No. 2 No. 4 {reluctantly and after a pause). Yes! 

[ There is a loud knock—double knock at door. 

All. Baron Brunfels! 

No. 2 {loud). Brunfels ! 

[Steinmetz sits annoyed. No. 5 acts as door-keeper, 
answers the knock as before, and the Baron loudly 
shouts. 

Brunfels {off). Polavia ! 

[ The door is opened and he enters. Baron Brunfels 
is a very stout man with a large rosy face. 

Staumn. A hearty welcome, Baron. 

No. I. Your health ! [Handing cup to Brunfels. 

Brunfels {taking the flagon). And yours ! 

[He drains it almost at a gulp and returns the flagon 
with a great sweep to its owner—they all laugh 
good-humouredly. 

[Brunfels goes down r., then to head of table, l.c. 
Staumn indicates place. 
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Suin. While waiting the pleasure of your company, 
Baron, we adjusted some of the smaller points upon 
which we disagreed at our last meeting. The new 
laws of Polavia which come into force at the King’s 
death- 

Brunfels {roaring). What! Are we to wait another 
twenty years for some semblance of fair government ? 

[Going to seat l.c., greets Staumn. 

Stein. No, Baron. It is for us to decide how long. 
A week—a day or two- 

Brunfels. I tell you {bringing his fst down on the 
table) I will not have the King killed ! {Sits.) Such 
a proposal, as I said before, goes beyond what was 
intended when we banded ourselves together. The 
King is a fool, so let him escape like a fool. 1 am a 
conspirator but not an assassin ! 

Stein, {suavely). It is justice rather than assassina¬ 
tion. 

Brunfels {with great contempt). Justice ! You have 
learned that cant word in the Cabinet of the King 
himself, before he thrust you out. (No. 5 goes down 
to R. No. 4 goes up to back by sideboard.) He eternally 
prates of justice, yet much as I loathe him, I have no 
wish to compass his death either directly or through 
gabbling of justice. 

S'fem. Will you permit me to point out the reason 
that induces me to believe that continued exemp¬ 
tion and State policy will not run together? If 
Konrad escapes, he will take up his abode in a 
neighbouring territory, and there will inevitably 

follow plots and counter-plots for his restoration- 

[No. 8 interrupts. 

Wo. 8 {rises). Gentlemen—I have already received 
information which- 

[He is hushed down by others—he bows to Steinmetz, 
and sits again. 

Stein. Thus Polavia will be kept in a constant state 
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of turmoil. There will doubtless grow up within the 

Kingdom itself a party sworn to his restoration- 

[No. 5 interrupts. 

No. 5 {rises). Aye, and more than that. 

[He is hushed down by others and sits again. 

Stein. We shall thus be involved in difficulties at 
home and abroad, and all for what ? Merely to save 
the life of a man who is an enemv to each of us. We 
place thousands of lives in jeopardy, render our own 
position insecure, when all might be avoided by 
ending one life even though that life belong to the 
King. 

[All present are evenly divided upon the question, and 
they all speak at once, making a great din. 

No. /. Steinmetz is right j it is the only sensible 
thing to do. 

No. 4. I will never agree to such a step. 

No. 5. I am with you, Brunfels! 

No. 2. It is the best way, we could then be sure of 
peace ! 

No. 5. We’ve had enough of figure-heads, surely. 

No. 4. I say I will never agree I 

No. I. Death to the King; he is our enemy 1 

No. 5. Let Brunfels speak. 

No. 4. We have heard enough already. 

No. 5. Why have we met here ? 

No. 6. Steinmetz, Steinmetz ! 

No. 5. Brunfels, Brunfels ! 

No. /. Justice for the nobles, justice. 

No. 3. Brunfels \ \\ {ad lib.). 

Brunfels {roars). Silence ! 

[Staumn raises his hand to gain a hearing. 

Staumn {goes up to back of table). Gentlemen, gentle¬ 
men, let us setde the point at once and finally, with 
the dice-box. Baron Brunfels, you are too seasoned a 
gambler to object to such a mode of terminating a 
discussion. Steinmetz, the law, of which you are so 
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distinguished a representative, is often compared to a 
lottery, so you cannot look with disfavour upon a 
method that is as reasonably fair as the average 
decision of a Judge. Let us throw, therefore, for the 
life of the King. {Puts dice into box.) Single throws, 
and the highest number wins. Baron Brunfels, you 
will act for the King, and if you win, may bestow 
upon the monarch his life. Chancellor Steinmetz 
stands for the State. If he win, then is the King’s life 
forfeit. 

Brunfels {the light of a gambler’s hue shining in his eyes). 
So let it be ! 

[Steinmetz shakes the box and rolls the dice on to 
the table. 

Staumn. Seventeen ! You must throw three sixes 
to win, Baron. 

[Brunfels shakes the box and is about to throw when 
three stout raps are heard at the door. The nobles 
crowded round the players spring to their feet and 
knock the form over. They all look one upon 
another with deep dismay in their glances. 

Staumn {counting the company). One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. We are all here. 

[The knocking is repeated, 

Stein. You expect no messenger with tidings ? 

Staumn. No. 

Stein. Then it is a King’s man. 

Staumn. There is a traitor amongst us. [Knock. 

Brunfels. In the fiend’s name, open, Count, and let 
the stranger in. Whether he leaves the place alive 
or no there are ten men here to answer. 

[Staumn opens door. Enter Konrad, completely 
enveloped in a dripping cloak, and after pausing a 
moment before so many enquiring eyes, flings off 
his cloak. 

All (in tones of anger, astonishment, fear, doubt, etc.). 
The King! 
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[Konrad gives no sign that he has any suspicion of 
danger, there is no hesitation in his manner. He 
is a tall manly figure, black hair, frosted at the 
temples. He sweeps the company with his frank 
eyes, and then in a firm voice. 

Konrad. Gentlemen, I give you good evening, and 
although the hospitality of Count Staumn has needed 
spurring I freely forgive him, because I am well 
aware that his apparent reluctance arose from the 
unexpectedness of my visit; and if the Count will 
act as cup-bearer, we will drown all remembrance of 
a barred door in a flagon of wine. (Count Staumn 
leaves the door, takes flagon from No. 3 and with a low bow 
presents it to Konrad.) For to tell truth, gentlemen, I 
have ridden hard in order to have the pleasure of 
drinking with you. {Flings down gloves close to Stein.— 
on table—who shrinks back up stage. No. 5 closes and 
bolts door with a loud noise and they all look at Konrad 
as if they had trapped him—as Konrad speaks he casts a 
glance of piercing intensity upon the company, and more than 
one quails under it. Holding aloft his beaker of Burgundy 
and speaking in a voice that rings to the ceiling.) Gentle¬ 
men, I give you a suitable toast. May none here 
gathered encounter a more pitiless storm than that 
which is raging without. 

Staumn. Welcome, your Majesty, to my chalet 
You see {over l.c.) a storm-besieged hunting party— 
er—and- 

[Konrad drinks off the wine, inclines his head to 
the Count and returns the flagon. Every word he 
utters seems charged with a double meaning and 
no one speaks—his eay confidence appals them. 

Konrad {aossing to fire—waving his hand). I ask you 
to be seated. [Brunfels glares at Konrad. 

Stein, {to Staumn). For God’s sake attract the 
King’s attention ! The Baron will ruin us. 

Konrad. My lord of Brunfels, 1 see that I have 
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interrupted you at your old pleasure of dicing ; while 
requesting you to continue your game as though I 
had not joined you, may I venture to hope the stakes 
you play for are not high. 

[EveryoTu holds his breath, awaiting with the deepest 
concern the Baron’s reply. 

Brunfels. Your Majesty, the stakes are the highest 
that a gambler can play for. 

Konrad. You tempt me, Baron, to guess that the 
hazard is a man’s soul, but I see that your adversary 
is my worthy ex-Chancellor, and as I hesitate to 
impute to him the character of the Devil, I am led, 
therefore, to the conclusion that you play for a human 
life. Whose life is in the cast, my lord of Brunfels ? 

Stein, {up c., with some indecision and speaking in a 
trembling voice). I beg your gracious permission to 
explain the reason of our gathering. . . . 

Konrad {sternly). Herr Steinmetz, when I desire 
your interference I shall call for it; but remember 
this, Herr Steinmetz ; the man who begins a game 
must play it to the end, even though he finds luck 
running against him. 

[Steinmetz sits, and draws his hand across his damp 
forehead. 

Brunfels {with a ring of defiance in his voice). Your 
Majesty, I do not speak for my comrades, but for 
myself. I begin no game that I fear to finish. We 
were about to dice in order to discover whether your 
Majesty should live or die. 

[Th^ all groan, and Konrad smiles. 

Konrad. Baron, I have ever chided myself for 
loving you, for you were always a bad example to 
we^ and impressionable natures. Even when your 
overbearing, obstinate intolerance compelled me to 
dismiss you from the command of my Army— {crossing 
to BrunJfels)—I could not but admire your sturdy 
honesty. Had I been able to graft your love of truth 
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upon some of my councillors, what a valuable group 
of advisers I might have gathered round me. {Goes 
back to fireplace.) But we have had enough of comedy 
and now tragedy sets in. Those who are traitors to 
their ruler must not be surprised if a double traitor 
is of their number. 

[ They all murmur and look round suspiciously at each 
other. 

Brunfels. His name ? 

All. Name I Name ! [Konrad shakes his head. 

Brunfels. It’s a lie ! 

Konrad. Why am I here ? Why do two hundred 
mounted and armed men surround this doomed 
chalet ? Miserable wretches ! What have you to say 
that judgment be not instantly passed upon you ? 

Brunfels {drawing his sword). I have this to say that 
whatever befall this assemblage, you, at least, shall 
not live to boast of it. 

. [Konrad stands unmoved as the Baron is about to 
rush upon him, but Staumn and others throw them¬ 
selves in between them and bear the Baron over, R.) 

Konrad {calmly). My lord of Brunfels, sheath your 
sword. Your ancestors have often drawn it but 
always for, and never against, their King. Now, 
gentlemen, hear my decision, and abide faithfully by 
it. Seat yourselves at the table five on each side, 
the dice-box between you. You shall not be dis¬ 
appointed ; you shall play out the game of life and 
death. Each shall dice his opposite. He who throws 
the highest number escapes. He who throws the 
lower, places his weapon upon the table and stands 
against yonder wall to be executed for the traitor 
that he is. Thus, half of your company shall live, and 
the other seek death with such courage as may be 
granted them. Do you agree— {they all make a sound) 
or shall I give the signal ? 

All. Yes ! Agreed ! Agreed 1 
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{They all look al Konrad and slowly rf«—No. 8 
to be the last as Brunfcls gets up stage. 

Konrad. Come, Baron, you and my devoted cx- 
Chancellor were about to play when 1 came in. 
Begin the game. [Start to sit all of them slowly. 

Brunfels [nonchalantly). Very well ! Steinmetz, the 
dice-box is near your hand, throw ! 

[Staumn hands dice-box to Steinmetz, whose 
shivering fingers relieve him of the necessity of 
shaking the box. 

Staumn. A three, a four, and a one ! 

Brunfels [carelessly sending the bones clattering on the 
table). Three sixes. Lord, if I only had such luck 
when I played for money. [Goes up stage. 

Stein. We have three throws ! I understood that 
we were to have three chances. It is all illegal. I 
will not have my life diced away. 

[He draws his revolver. 

Konrad. Seize him I There arc enough gentlemen 
in this company to see that the rules of the game are 
adhered to. Disarm him. 

[ While they overpower and bind Steinmetz he struggles 
wildly—they place him against the wall, R. 

Stein, [very rapidly, in paroxysm of terror). Mercy, your 
Majesty 1 Spare my life 1 Spare me ! Punish me, 
but spare me! 

[The next man, No. i, throws and says “ Ten.” 
Count Staumn rattles the box and quietly rises 
in a dignified manner and bows first to the King 
and then to the assembled company, walks to 
wall, R. No. 2 throws and shouts defiantly to his 
antagonist, “ Two sixes and a one.” A cry of 
rage follows, for the man opposite, No. 3, 

“ Three fives ” ! With rage at No. 3, then 
relenting. No. 2 takes off sword, places it on table, 
and offers his hand to No. 3, then goes to below 
table to wall over r., joins the others at wall. In 
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despair the next man. No. 4, to throw says 
“ Seven ” but is greatly relieved; he looks 
straight at the man opposite, who nervously throws 
and then, horrified, covers his eyes with his hands, 
and gives a cry. The former reads the dice, “ One, 
two, one.” The loser lays down his sword, looks 
reproachfully at the King, and pleads for “ Mercy, 
Your Majesty ” below table. He walks to the 
wall above Steinmetz in a dazed manner. The 
last couple throw. No. 8, the first man, says 
“ Five, and two fours,” but the other, No. 9, 
after throwing does not speak, but goes straight to 
the wall with a brisk step. The victors are at the 
table. 

Brunfels (c., who has been looking round and glancing 
with compassion at his sentenced comrades, and shifting un¬ 
easily in his seat). Your Majesty, I am always loath 
to see a coward die. The whimpering of your former 
Chancellor annoys me ; therefore I will gladly take 
his place—(Steinmetz comes o«/)—and give to him the 
life and liberty you perhaps design for me, if, in 
exchange, I have the privilege of speaking my mind 
regarding you and your Kingship. 

Konrad. As you please. (Steinmetz gives a cry and 
falls at Brunfels’ feet.) Speak your mind, Baron 
Brunfels ! [Steinmetz makes his way l. 

Brunfels {rises, draws sword and places it on table, c., 
with the others). Your Majesty, backed by brute force, 
has condemned to death five of your subjects. You 
have branded us as traitors, and such we are, and so 
find no fault with your sentence ; merely recognising 
that you represent, for the time being, the upper hand. 
You have reminded me that my ancestors fought for 
yours, and that they never turned their swords against 
their Sovereign. Why, then, have our blades been 
pointed against your breast ? Because, King Konrad, 
you are yourself a traitor. You belong to the ruling 
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class and have turned your back against your order. 
You, a King, have made yourself a brother to the 
demagogue at the street corner ; yearning for the 
cheap applause of the masses. You have shorn 
nobihty of its privileges, and for what ? 

Konrad [with rising voice). And for what ? For 
this! That the ploughman may reap what he has 
sown—(Brunfels sits by table, c.)—that the shepherd 
may enjoy the increase that comes to his flock ; that 
taxation may be light; that my nobles shall deal 
honestly with the people, and that those whom the 
State honours by appointing to positions of trust shall 
content themselves with the recompense lawfully given 
and refrain from peculation ; that men shall be 
encouraged to strive for a wider and brighter life ; 
that my Kingdom shall be blest with happy, laughing 
children and that your pleasures and privileges shall 
no longer be bought at the price of their tears, that 
peace and security shall rest on the land. This is the 
task I set myself when I came to the throne. 

Brunfels. And what has been the result ? You have 
gained the resentment of your nobles, and have not 
even received the thanks of the ploughman. You 
are hated in cot and castle alike. You would not 
stand in your place for a moment were not an Army 
behind you. Being a fool, you think the common 
people love honesty, whereas they only curse that 
they have not a share in the thieving. And now, 
Konrad, King of Polavia, I have done, and I go the 
more jauntily to my death that I have had fair speech 
with you before the end. 

Konrad. Gentlemen, there is no King of Polavia. 
The insurrection so carefully prepared has broken out 
prematurely. My capital is in possession of the 
factions who are cutting each other’s throats to settle 
which of two smooth-tongued rascals shall be their 
President. While you were dicing to settle the fate of 
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an already deposed King, and I was sentencing you to 
a mythical death, we are all alike being involved in 
common ruin. Gentlemen, I have no horsemen at my 
back, and stumbled here, blindly, a much-bedraggled 
fugitive, having lost my way in every sense of the 
phrase. I think I have shown some qualities at least 
of a ruler of men. I came here alone among you, 
and although there are brave men in this assembly, 
yet I had the ordering of events as I chose to order 
them, notwithstanding that odds stood ten to one 
against me. But, gentlemen, I have realised that it is 
disastrous for a King to act without the co-operation 
of his nobles. And so I beg of the hospitality of 
Count Staumn another flagon of wine. (Staumn 
draws wine.) And either a place of shelter for my 
patient horse, who has been left too long in the storm 
without, or else direction towards the frontier, where¬ 
upon my horse and I will set out to find it. 

Brunfels. Gentlemen, not towards the frontier!— 
{grasping again his sword and holding it alo/i)—hnt 
towards the capital. The Army in camp at Vargrade 
is awaiting my commands. We will surround you, 
and hew for you a way through that fickle mob, back 
to the throne of your ancestors. 

Staumn {tingling with excitement). From this hour, 
your Majesty has our love and confidence, and 
freedom shall come to the King, the nobles, and 
peasants alike. 

Brurifels. We will make the Polavia of your dreams 
a reality—or shed the last drop of our blood. {Roar- 
ing) Gentlemen, the King ! 

All. The King! 

[And then, with swords uplifted, they give one long roar, 
forming an arch with their swords over Konrad. 
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Scene.— in Clarice’s house; night. A glass 
door opens on to a garden. Tlu room is lighted as if for a 
reception. 

As the curtain rises, Joseph enters, ushering Pauline, in 
travelling-dress. She is much agitated. 

Pauline {removing her hat, veil, and cloak). Where is 
my sister ? I must see her at once. 

Joseph. Madame is dressing. 

Pauline. Dressing ? Is she going out to-night ? 

Joseph. No, Mademoiselle I Madame has a supper- 
party at home. 

Pauline. Her husband — Monsieur d’Aulnay — 
where is he ? 

Joseph. Monsieur d’Aulnay ? Oh, has not Made¬ 
moiselle heard ? 

Pauline {much agitated). It is true then—they are 
separated ? 

Joseph. Alas ! Madrmnispllff—t nn true ! 

Pauline. It is terrible—terrible ! They loved each 
other so dearly, and they have not been married a 
year. 

Joseph. Indeed, Monsieur seemed devoted to 
Madame. 

Pauline. Seemed ! Did he not give up his com- 
ntission in the Royal Body Guard and take service as 
a humble actor that he might be near her ? Did he 
not forgo rank, wealth, friends, everything—that he 
ought marry her ? And now, after one short year, 
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their love is dead and they are strangers ! When did 
^ this dreadful separation take place ? 

Joseph. A week ago, yesterday. 

/ Pauline {rises). And my sister gives a supper-party 
to-night! Why, t he scandaL will be known all over 
Paris to-morrow ! 

Joseph. Alas! Mademoiselle, it is already a matter 
of common gossip ! 

Pauline. And whom does she expect to-night ? 
Joseph. Well, Mademoiselle must know, sooner or 
later. They are not such guests as Madame has been 
in the habit of receiving, or as Monsieur would 
approve if he were here. Madame expects, among 
others, Monsieur de la Fere, the Abbe Dubois, 
Monsieur de la Ferte, and, I regret to add, the 
Regent, Monseigneur le Due d’Orleans. 

Pauline. The Due d’Orleans ! Do I understand 
you that my sister has invited the Regent to sup with 
her ? Oh, you must have been misinformed ! 

Joseph. Mademoiselle, it is, unhappily, too true ! 

I had it from Madame’s own lips. I will send word 
to her that Mademoiselle awaits her. Joseph. 

Pauline. The Due d’Orleans ! The villain whose 
insolent admiration of her is a byword throughout 
Paris I The libertine who dared to couple her fair 
name with lies unspeakable, whose disgraceful atten¬ 
tions have embittered her life and her husband’s for 
twelve months past! This man coming to sup with 
her to-night! Oh, it cannot be, it cannot be ! 

[Pauline starts up, hearing Clarice. 
Clarice {as she enters and descends staircase). Mind, 
plenty of wine, plenty of music, and plenty of light, 
and, above all things, remember that, after my guests 
have arrived, no one is to interrupt^ us. (Clarice 
hurriedly makes for the door leading to garden. As her hand 
is on the lock she sees PaiJine. She is much agitated, but 
with an ejbrt recovers herself.) Pauline ! you here ? 
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Why, my darling child, this is indeed a surprise ! 
What do you do in this city of iniquity, you little 
innocent country primrose ? Who has picked you 
and brought you into this perilous atmosphere ? 
And why ? Come ! Tell me all about it! 

Pauline. Clarice, I came in great haste because I 
heard that you were unhappy. It seems that in that, 
at least, I was misinformed. 

Clarice {bitterly). Unhappy ! Yes. I am unhappy 
—or should be, if I stopped to think. But— {with forced 
gaiety) —I don’t stop to think. I don’t give myself 
time to think. I t^e things as I find them, and I 
make the best of them. Ha ! ha ! ha ! That’s true 
philosophy, Pauline. Of course you have heard what 
has taken place. Well, it’s a pity, but it could not be 
helped. 

Pauline. But what in the world has'Caused this 
calamity ? 

Clarice. Oh, I hardly know ! No great thing— 
many small things; things ridiculous in detail, but 
serious in the aggregate. Besides, you forget—I have 
been married a year, and a year is a long time—in 
Paris. 

Pauline. A long time ! And you loved him so 
dearly ! 

Clarice. Ye—es—oh, yes—I certainly loved D’Aul- 
nay—in my way—once. ' 

Pauline. Once ! 

Clarice. Yes. A pretty fellow whom one sees once 
a week for an hour one loves—but a pretty fellow 
whom one sew every day for a year ! My dear 
Pauline, you’ve not tried it. Besides—haven’t you 
heard ? Husbands are going out—they are not to be 
worn at all this season. 

Pauline {reproachfully). Clarice ! 

Clarice. Why, one must be in the fashion, child ! 
Next season, perhaps—or the next but one—they may 
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come in again. Well, in that case I have D’Aulnay’s 
address. ^ 

Pauline. Will he come, do you think, when he 
learns the Regent is an invited guest at your house ? 

Clarice. Oh, you have heard that! Well, I confess 
I see a difficulty there—D’Aulnay is so strait-laced. 
Monsieur d’Orleans is a man of fashion, and is, 
perhaps, rather too much accustomed to look on 
women as playthings. {This is said with involuntary 
and half-concealed bitterness.) It is his only weakness. 
Let us be charitable, and look over it. 

Pauline. 1 cannot express the distress with which I 
listen to such sentiments. I can scarcely believe that 
they are uttered by the Clarice whose purity of life 
has shamed the attacks even of her unmanly .peii 
secutor. Think what you are losing ! Hitherto even 
tHosT"*who condemn the stage as infamous have 
excepted you from their sweeping denunciations. 
{Goes to her.) For Heaven’s sake pause before you 
risk the proud and honoured position you have 
attained ! 


Clarice {bitterly). Proud ! Honoured ! Bah ! You 
play with words. I am an actress—by law proscribed, 
by the Church excommunicated! While I live 
women gather their skirts about them as I pass ; 
when I die I am to be buried, as dogs are buried, in 
unholy ground. (Pauline turns away in grief.) In the 
meantime, I am. the recognised prey of the spoiler— 
the traditional property of him who will best pay for 
me : an actress, with a body, God help her I but 
without a soul : unrecognised by the State, abjured 
by the Church, and utterly despised of all ! In the 
face of these compliments, believe me, it is not easy 
to preserve one’s self-respect, Pauline. 

Pauline. But the Regent—who has insulted you 
unspeakably—whose liveried servants have actually 
attempted to carry you away from your husband’s 
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arms, and who has treated his repeated challenges 
with cowardly and contemptuous silence—is this 
man to be an honoured guest at your table ? 

Clarice. Ah, my dear, a pretty woman must not 
bear too hardly upon those whose heads her beauty 
has turned. Monsieur le Due has been imprudent— 
reckless—culpable if you will; but then, remember, 
the poor fellow is in love. If you put a kettle of 
water on the fire, it is not the fault of the water if it 
boils—it is the fault of the fire, my dear ! As to my 
husband’s challenges, why, notwithstanding his noble 
birth and his services in the Royal Body Guard, he is 
now but a stage-player—a mummer—a vagabond. 
Would you have the Regent of France condescend to 
meet a vagabond ! No ! He must draw the line 
somewhere ; and he draws it at vagabonds’ wives ! 

Pauline. I see that my mission is fruitless. I will go. 

[Resuming her mantle. 

Clarice. Yes, better go, my child. The scene that 
is to come is one that perhaps you had better not see. 

Pauline. I can believe it. Adieu, Clarice. I came 
in hope that I might yet save my sister. I go, broken¬ 
hearted that my sister should be beyond saving ! 

[Exit Pauline. Clarice watches Pauline offy then 
locks the door by which she has gone out, and 
hurriedly opens the door leading to the garden. 

Clarice. D’Aulnay ! My husband ! Quick ! 

[D’Aulnay enters from garden. 

D'Aulnay. My darling wife ! {embraces her). Is it 
certain that we shall not be interrupted ? 

Clarice. Quite certain ! I have locked the only 
door by which anyone could surprise us. 

D'Aulnay. And is all ready ? 

Clarice. All is ready. 

D'Aulnay. The story of our separation is accepted ? 

Clarice. Implicitly. I have made no secret of it, 
believe me. There is not a soul about the Court who 
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does not believe that my love for you is dead, and that 
we are parted for ever. 

[Clarice and D’Aulnay seated. 

D’Aulnay. And the Regent—the Due d’Orleans ? 

Clarice. Oh, he has fallen readily enough into the 
snare. I did as you bade me. I gave out, far and 
near, that I was weary of the humdrum respectability 
of sober married life—that, being free again, I 
intended to take my own course and enjoy myself. 
To disarm suspicion, I invited a dozen of his friends 
—the Abbe Dubois, De Courcelles, De la Ferte and 
others—and eventually the Regent himself: humbly, 
and with a sense of what was due from such as I to 
such as he, I invited the Regent himself! D’Aulnay, 
he will be here in half an hour. 

D'Aulnay. At last 1 At last! Oh, my child, how 
long and how bitterly have we waited for this! 
Tortured as I have been by the agony of impotent 
fury—goaded into frenzy by the sense of my utter 
helplessness under an accumulation of intolerable 
insult; and then to find him at last helpless and at 
my mercy ! It is a revenge that is almost satisfying ! 
In half an hour I shall be avenged, or beyond the 
reach of vengeance. If I fall, my poor Clarice- 

Clarice [rises). No, no. For God’s sake keep that 
thought from me, or my resolution will give way ! 
If I am to go through with this, I must nerve myself 
to it by every means at my command ! I must keep 
before me his repeated, his incessant insults—at the 
theatre—in the streets—nay, at my very door. I 
must remember his threats, his letters, his dastardly 
attempt to take me from you by force, and his mean 
and cowardly evasion when brought by you to book. 
It is enough to remember these things, for, when I 
do so, my blood is a-fire, and I am as brave as you arc. 

D’Aulnay. My darling ! 

[Embrace. Noise of carriage-wheels heard without. 
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Clarice, Hush ! They are coming ! You must go 
now. When they have all arrived, I will contrive to 
detain him here alone ! Oh, it will not be difficult ! 
Wait in the garden, and watch your opportunity. 
Never fear but that it will come ! 

D'Aulnay. God bless my darling, and give her 
courage ! 

Clarice. I have it, D’Aulnay ! Fear not for me—I 
am brave as a man ! Farewell! 

[He embraces her, and exit into garden. Voices heard 
laughing and talking without. 

Clarice. They are coming 1 If he should be with 
them ! If he should come fraught with death to my 
love ! But there, this won’t do. Courage, Clarice, 
courage ! Remember the part you have to play ! 

[Enter Joseph, announcing. 

Joseph. Monsieur de la Ferte, Monsieur de Cour- 
celles, and his Excellency the Vicomte de Mauzun. 

[Enter the three gentlemen named [severally). 

Clarice [with great gaiety). Ah ! Monsieur de la 
Fert^, overjoyed, indeed, to see you—how kind of 
you to come ! I’m a lone vridow now, and must be 
consoled. De Courcelles ? No, no, I’m not going 
to call you Monsieur de Courcelles. (Courcelles bows 
and sits.) If we’re not old friends now, we shall be 
some day, and we’ll discount the intimacy that is to 
be. Mauzun ! Of all men, Mauzim ! Now this is 
indeed delightful ! (Mauzun bows ceremoniously.) 
Ah, bah I how you great people bow and scrape, 
and how we little people laugh at you for it! Come, 
let’s all be little people to-night ? 

Mauzun. We are indeed little people in the presence 
of Madame D’Aulnay. 

Clarice. Clarice ! Clarice, if you love me. D’Aul- 
gone, and let his name go with him. (Mauzun 
bows and converses with Courcelles.) May it do him 
more good than it did me. Ha 1 ha ! I believe, 
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though, that ladies and gentlemen of the dignified 
aristocracy don’t get to Christian names all at once. 

La Ferte. Well, not all at once, perhaps; but we 
generally get to them in time. 

Clarice. Ah ! then we of the coulisses begin with 
them. We only come to surnames when we quarrel, 
which we don’t mean to do, do we ? 

Joseph, announcing, followed by the Abb6 
Dubois and Monsieur de Grancy. 

Joseph. Monsieur I’Abbd Dubois, Monsieur de 
Grancy. 

Clarice. Monsieur le Ministre, your very good 
servant to command. De Grancy, I’m overjoyed to 
see you. His Royal Highness ? Will he come ? 

Dubois. His Royal Highness will be here shordy, 
but unhappily his stay will be but brief. 

Clarice. It is well—he will come. It is most kind 
of him to condescend to visit my humdrum home ! 
But I don’t intend be to humdrum any more. Will 
you teach me how not to be humdrum ? 

Dubois. Alas, Madame ! I have no pretensions to 
teach experts. 

Clarice. No pretensions. The Abbe Dubois—the 
great conversationalist, the brilliant epigrammadst! 
What was that you said about poor Clopin, the 
dramatic critic, who wrote a bad play—that Clopin 
forgot that his mission was not to write plays, but to 
teach people how to write plays. I’d have given a 
week’s salary to have said that 1 

Dubois. Madame, it is difficult not to be epigram¬ 
matic when one speaks of a dramatic author. 

[Sits. Re-enter Joseph. 

Joseph. Monsieur de Broglio and Monsieur le 
Docteur Choquart. [Enter the gentlemen named. 

Clarice. Welcome, De Broglio. Why, Doctor nay 
dear, dear Doctor, 1 had no idea that you were in 
Paris ! Why, how grave you are ! This is not a 
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professional visit. You look as glum as if you had 
come to attend a patient in extremis ! 

Doctor. Shall I confess to you, Madame, that I am 
attending one who, I fear, is in a very dangerous state ? 

Clarice {aside), \vhat do you mean ? As I am in 
perfect health, I must suppose that you are employing 
a figure of speech. 

[TTu guests are conoersing in groups during this, till 
the Due d’Orl^ns is announced. 

Doctor. It is no figure of speech so to describe a 
good and virtuous lady who, for the first time in her 
life, is playing hostess to the roues of the Palais-Royal. 

Clarice. Doctor, you presume on your footing in 
my house. 

Doctor. Madame, I am D’Aulnay’s fnend. 

Clarice. Then what do you here ? These are not 
D’Aulnay’s friends. 

Doctor. I am here to protect you. 

Clarice. I need no protector. Trust me, I can 
protect myself! [Jie-enler Joseph, announcing. 

Joseph. His Royal Highness the Regent of France. 

[Enter the Due d’Orl^ns attended by four gentle¬ 
men. All rise ; the guests bow ceremoniously. 

Duke. Madame, I have the honour to salute you. 

Clarice {curtsying formally). Yotir Royal Highness 
is too good. I am indeed honoured by Monseigneur’s 
visit That my poor house should be so complimented 
is a distinction of which I may be permitted to be vain. 

Duke. If it be indeed a distinction, it is one that I 
would gladly have conferred many months since, had 
I been permitted to do so. 

Clarice. Ah, Monseigneur, be generous. You know 
how I was situated ; my husband- 

Duke. Ah, the selfishness of these husbands ! They 
are the curse of enterprise ! 

Clarice. Nay, be just to them ; if there were no 
husbands there would be no enterprise. 
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Duke. No doubt. How true it is that nothing, 
however insignificant, was created without an object. 
Even husbands have their value in the economy of 
nature. {Comerses with the other guests. 

Clarice. Come, gentlemen, let us adjourn to the 
drawing-room. We shall find cards, dice, and wine 
ready for us. Monsieur le Ministre, we’ll follow you ; 
but surely, I forget: your Royal Highness should 
have led the way. Oh, forgive my inexperience ! 
[The guests, some of whom have already ascended the stair¬ 
case, begin to enter the room above, in conversation with each 
other as they go off.) Monseigneur will perhaps permit 
me to take his arm ? 

Duke. With every pleasure, Madame. 

[By this time the party have all disappeared, and 
Clarice is alone on the stage with the Duke. 
Clarice. Stop—one moment—my smelling-botde. 
Duke. Clarice—why, you are fainting. 

leans on table by stairs. 
Clarice. No, no ; it is nothing ; I am subject to 
this. I shall be strong again directly. May I trouble 
you to open the window ? 

Duke. By all means. 

[He opens the doors leading to the garden. 
Clarice. Thank you. How the air refreshes me ! 
I am better now. Let us follow the others. 

No—not yet, Clarice. Sit down here, with 
me, for a few minutes. The fresh air will revive 
you. 

Clarice. Then pray join your friends. I will follow 

presently. I am better, indeed. 

Duke. Nay ; I must remain to watch the effect of 

my prescription. 

Clarice. But what will they say ? Your friends will 
remark our absence ! 

Duke. Have no fear. My friends arc not ^^e 
habit of canvassing my proceedings. {Sits beside her.) 
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They are happy enough without us. Let us be happy 
without them. 

Claria. I am—very happy. 

Duke. And so there is an end of D’Aulnay at last ? 

Clarice. Yes; I suppose so! Poor D’Aulnay. 
They say he is at Marseilles. 

Duke. Why do you sigh ? Are you sorry for him ? 

Clarice. A little, perhaps. But I’m sure I gave him 
every chance. I bore vsdth him for a year. 

Duke. What forbearance ! 

Clarice. At first he was well enough. I mean, that 
when we quarrelled, he owned I was right, and gave 
in. That id very well. Then he vowed I was wrong 
—but gave in. Well, that was endurable. But at 
length it came to this, that he vowed I was wrong, 
and he wouldn’t give in. So, of course, we parted. 
Still, he was not a bad fellow—his faults were mere 
faults of temper. 

Duke. Madame, he has my profound consideration. 
I am told that he is in the habit of expressing angry 
sentiments towards me—indeed, he has, on more than 
one occasion, done me the honour of suggesting that 
I should cross swords with him. It distressed me that 
I was unable to gratify him, but under the artificial 
conditions of modem society, it was unhappily 
impossible. I can conceive a highly rarefied state of 
civilisation in which it might be permitted to high 
and low to run each other through the body wdthout 
distinction of rank ; but to that Utopian condition 
we have unhappily not yet arrived. (Awm.) ^Vhen 
we do, I shall be pleased to oblige him ; but in the 
meantime the only balm I am permitted to pour into 
his woimded soul is the assurance of my profound 
consideration. 

Clarice. Still, duke, D’Aulnay is a man of noble 
birth. 

Duke. Clarice, he is an actor. 
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Clarice. He became an actor for love of me. 

Duke. He did well and wisely. But when he 
resigned his commission in the Body Guard, and took 
to the stage for his living, he did me the injury of 
placing it out of my power to recognise him as a 
gendeman. 

Clarice. Well, enough of D’Aulnay. Let us leave 
him alone. 

Duke. With all my heart. [Relurns, sits as before.) 
I trust that he will return the compliment. 

[ Taking her hand. 

Clarice. Nay, duke, you go too far. 

Duke. You are not in earnest when you say that. 
You cannot be angry with me for loving you. 

[Putting his arm round her waist. 

Clarice. No, no, duke, I cannot allow this. Pray 
be careful ; we shall be overheard. 

Duke. Nay, Clarice, you shall hear me now. For 
months you have received my homage with indigna¬ 
tion, or with what is still harder to bear, with silence. 
Maddened by my passion I forgot what was due to 
you—ay, and to myself. You dismissed me with 
contempt, and you were right, and I loved you for it. 
Your eyes flashed scorn upon me. I deserved it, and 
I loved you for it. Your lips withered with their 
contempt. I had earned it, and I loved you for it. 

Clarice. Nay, duke—have pity—have pity ! 

Duke. After a bitter time of sickening disappoint¬ 
ment, I am raised to a pinnacle of happiness by this 
invitation. I take it as an overture of peace—am I 
wrong ? I take it as a token of reconciliation—am I 
wrong ? (D’Aulnay appears through open door.) I take 
it as an admission that you can pity—forgive—love. 
Tell me, am I wrong ? 

D'Aulnay. Yes, M. le Due d’Orleans, you are 
wrong ! 

Duke [starting to his feet—after a pause). Thisisatrap. 
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Clarice {rises). Yes, sir, it is a trap. 

Duke. You have deceived me—cheated me ! 

Clarice. Yes—I have deceived you—cheated you. 

Duke. Why have you done this, actress ? 

D’Aulnay. I, actor, will tell you. For more than a 
year, you, the Due d'Orleans, Regent of France, 
strong in the security of a rank which I tell you, sir, 
you sully and degrade, have blighted our home¬ 
happiness as with the breath of an obscene pestilence. 
In this, sir, you, Regent of France, have acted like a 
knave. You have dared to assume that, because my 
wife is an actress, you would find her the easy prey of 
your carrion instincts. In this, sir, you, Regent of 
France, have acted like a madman. When, goaded 
to fi-enzy by your incessant insults, I tried to bring 
you to book, you entrenched yourself behind your 
dignity, and declined to recognise me. In this, sir, 
you, Regent of France, acted like a coward. Thrice 
have I challenged you, and thrice have you ignored 
my challenge. I have stooped to this trap that I 
might lure you into a confidence that would place 
you at my command. And, sir, I command you to 
fight me ! 

Duke. If I refuse ? 

D'Aulnay. If you refuse, I will whip you like a 
dog. [Turns to Clarice. 

Duke. A strong measure. 

D'Aulnay. I hope so. 

Duke {ajier a pause). Hark ye, sirrah, I am not in 
the habit of explaining my course of action, and if I 
do so now, it is that you may understand how little 
your threats affect me. I refused to fight you because 
you are an actor, proscribed by the State, excom- 
mumcated by the Church—a statutory vagabond 
and a social outcast. If a scullion were to challenge 
me, I should so far recognise him as to have him 
flogged. An actor is entitled to no recognition at ail. 
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Now, sir, you have your answer. Stand aside and let 
me pass ! 

D’Aulnay. Stay. As you say, I am an actor, and 
the law proscribes me. As an actor I have just 
attained the summit of an actor’s ambition—an 
engagement at the Theatre Fran 9 ais, and that engage¬ 
ment is here. ( Taking out a paper.) Well, sir, I destroy 
that engagement— [tearing it up ; throws it at his feet)— 
and, on the honour of an officer and a gentleman, I 
will never set foot upon the stage again. Now, sir, I 
am no longer an actor. I have resumed my rank, 
and you cannot refuse to fight me. 

Duke. It shall be as you wish. I only stipulate 
that it shall never be known to any but our three 
selves that I have condescended to meet a person of 
your calling. 

D'Aulnay. Sir, the degradation I am about to 
inflict upon you shall never be published by either 
of us. 

Duke. Good ! But one word. [fTo Clarice) 
Madame, I am free to admit that I have wronged you 
and your husband, and I should be loth to do further 
injury to yourself or to him. But, Madame, it is 
right that you should, as you are your husband’s 
accomplice in this scheme of revenge, know that I 
am an unerring swordsman, and if I fight your 
husband 1 kill him. 

Clarice [after a pause). Monsieur le Due, you must 
fight. 

Duke. So be it. When and where ? 

D'Aulnay. Now, in this garden. 

Duke. You are mad. The house is full of my 
friends. 

Clarice. Have no fear of them. I will take upon 
myself to say that they shall not interfere. I charge 
myself with the task of keeping their attention engaged 
until the issue is known. 
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Duke. As you please. Have the goodness, sir, to 
show the way. Madame, I regret that you compel me 
to atone for the reparable wrong I have done you, by 
inflicting upon you an injury that nothing can repair. 
Accept the assurance of my sympathy. 

[Exeunt Duke into garden ; D’Aulnay embraces 
Clarice, and follows. 

Clarice. What have I done ? Am I mad ? He 
will be killed—D’Aulnay will be killed ! Oh no, no, 
no—not that—not that! It cannot be ! D’Aulnay— 
my dearly loved ! my heart! my life ! Grace of 
Heaven, what have I done ? I cannot bear it ! I 
must stop them ! (Doctor enters from upper room in 
converse with La Ferte ; rest of the guests follow^ laughing, 
and in conversation. Doctor : “ The silver mark is at 
120 livres, gold 800 —a depreciation of 70 per cent.”) 
D’Aulnay—D’Aulnay—come back ! 

[Runs to window‘door, and opens it. As she does so 
half a dozen guests come down the stairs, laughing 
and talking. She suddenly closes the door and puts 
her back to th 

Dubois. Eight thousand francs! you shall have 
them on Thursday. Against such devil’s luck who 
can fight? I’faith, not I! Clarice, alone ? Why, 
where’s the Regent ? 

[Two more come down the stairs, one counting out 
money into the other's hand. 

Clarice. Alas ! Gone ! Despatches to dictate, I 
believe. You will forgive my absence, but the Duke’s 
time was precious, and he feared to join you lest he 
might be tempted to overstay his leisure. But are 
you tired of play already ? [Three more come down. 

Dubois. Nay, we came to seek you. To tell the 
truth, without you the fun began to flag. 

Clarice. Well, let’s whip it up again. What shall 
we do ? Tableaux ? Charades ? Proverbs ? Come, 
for Heaven’s sake suggest something, somebody I 
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La Ferti. Shall we say tableaux ? 

Dubois. Gentlemen, we have all heard of Clarice’s 
talent for improvisation. May we pray that we may 
be favoured with an example thereof? 

All. Yes, yes—an improvisation. 

Doctor. Yes, by all means ! 

Clarice. An improvisation—good. Be it so ! On 
what subject shall I improvise ? Quick, quick— 
a subject; you must give me a subject—any subject 
—tragedy, comedy—anything you like—only, for 
Heaven’s sake, be quick ! 

La Ferte. We are here to amuse ourselves, and 
Clarice excels in comedy. 

Several Guests. Comedy ! Comedy ! 

Mauzun. Yes, she’s great in comedy. 

Doctor. Comedy, by all means. 

Clarice. Comedy, then. 

Dubois. Gentlemen, to say that Clarice excels in 
comedy is to admit that you have forgotten her 
“ Death of Cleopatra.” 

La Ferti. Nothing to her “ Quack Dentist with the 
Toothache.” 

Dubois. The “ Lament of Artemisia of Hali¬ 
carnassus.” 

La FerU. Not a patch on her ” Pig-driver in a 
Fog ! ” 

Clarice. Shall it be comedy, then ? 

La Ferti. Tragedy ! 

Dubois. Comedy 1 

Doctor. Gentlemen, let us benefit by this difference 
of opinion. Let us say comedy first, and tragedy 
afterwards. 

All. Good, by all means (etc.). 

Clarice. Good—that’s understood : comedy first, 
tragedy afterwards. Gome, give me a subject, quick, 
a comedy subject ? Heavens, how slow you are ! 

Mauzun. Stay—one moment. [All attentive. 
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Clarice. What is it ? 

Mauzun. I heard a noise in the garden. 

Clarice. Oh, the servants amusing themselves, that’s 
all. We have our fun here, they have their fun there. 
Come, quick, a subject. 

Mauzun. Nay, I heard the clashing of swords—I 
am sure of it. [Going towards garden door. 

Clarice. No, no ! Gentlemen, you must do me a 
favour ; you must not venture into that garden ! 
The truth is I am preparing a little surprise for you ; 
if you go into the garden now you will spoil all. I 
am sure I need not say more. {Locking door and giving 
the key to the Doctor.) Here, Doctor, I entrust you 
with the key. I charge you—allow no one to open 
that door on any consideration. Now then, quick, a 
subject—a subject—a subject! 

Dubois. Let me see. You are a strolling player ; 
you enter a tavern—^you are challenged as to who 
you are, and you describe yourself. There ! 

All. Bravo ! Very good I (etc.). 

Clarice. Good ! I am an actor—a strolling actor— 
and I describe myself. That’s very good ; that will 
do. [All listening intently, some grouped on the staircase, 
others seated.) One moment—ah—now. {Recites with 
animated gestures.) “ Who am I, gentlemen ? I am 
Artaxerxes ! I am Antony the Great 1 I’m a doge, a 
king, a councillor, a burgess, a lackey. I am the 
constable who seizes the beggar; nay, I am the 
beggar seized by the constable. I am everybody ; I 
^ nobody. I command and I obey. I feast starv¬ 
ing ; I starve feasting. Beware of me, for I am a very 
rogue—a swaggering roysterer, with ragged elbows, 
hat a-cock, and bilbo ready.” [.4// laugh admiringly. 

Doctor. Don’t interrupt! 

Clarice. A rogue, said I ? Nay, a highwayman 
—a housebreaker—a murderer to command, at a 
purse of pistoles the job, and short shrift to my 
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quarry ! {Laughter.) But take heart; I am the best 
of men. I love good. I give purses. I bless all. Yet 
do I curse freely, and, purses notwithstanding, I am 
but a greedy, griping, grasping, miserly curmudgeon, 
who’d die i’ the dark to save a farthing rushlight—a 
very Barabbas too, dr a High Pontiff, or a Grand 
Seigneur, with a dancing seraglio, as it shall please 
you. I die thrice a-night, but they bury me not; 
nay, I am a ghost, with none to lay me ; but a ghost, 
look you, of flesh, and to spare, yet not spare of flesh, 
as this rotundity shall advise you. [All exclaim, 
“ Admirable ! ” “ Excellent ! ” etc.) And yet no 

ghost, but a very observable and most mortal man, 
with a pretty taste in flagons and an eye for a plump 
brown wench, go to 1 I am a bundle of contradiction 
—a mass of incongruities; here to-day, gone to¬ 
morrow—a thing of no moment: a breath, a puff¬ 
ball, a gossamer ! Good sirs, I am an actor ! ” 

[All Doctor : “ Marvellous! A really 

fine piece of acting.” Dubois : “ Excellent, 
indeed, without a doubt ! ” During this she 
is muck overcome, looks anxiously towards window, 
totters, supports herself against chair. 

Clarice {resuming with a great effort). “ If you ask me 

—if you ask me-” {A cry heard without—she breaks 

down.) Gentlemen, I cannot go on ; my heart leaves 
me. My husband ! he is without, with the Due 
d’Orleans. They are fighting ! I heard his cry ! 
He is wounded, perhaps killed ! Oh, gentlemen, 
gentlemen, for the love of Heaven, separate them ! I 
have caused this. He is my husband—my dear, dear 
husband ! He is my life, and I have caused this; 
and oh, God, he is dying ! 

hysterically on her knees. 

All, Admirable ! excellent! 

[Half aside to each other. 

Clarice. You look at me, but you do not move. 
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Gentlemen, I am not acting ; I am in fearful earnest. 
Oh ! my love ! my love ! And I have done this ! 
As I speak my husband is being killed ! Will none 
of you separate them ? {Coes to door, and beats frantically 
against it.) D’Aulnay, D’Aulnay, I am coming to you ! 
[She wrenches at the door in vain, for it is locked; 
at last she leans exhausted against it. 

All. Bravo ! Admirable ! 

Dubois. You see now why I asked for tragedy. 

All. Excellent, indeed. 

Clarice. Oh, men, men! have you no eyes ? 
Don’t you know when a wretched woman is breaking 
her heart ? {Suddenly) Doctor ! I gave you the key. 
{Rushing to tfu Doctor and kneeling to him.) You are 
D’Auinay’s friend. The key ! for God’s sake give 
me the key ! [All exclaim as before. 

Doctor {looking attentively at her). Gentlemen, this 
woman is not acting ! Her colour comes and goes— 
she is in terrible earnest, 

Clarice. Yes, yes, in terrible earnest! They are 
killing him ! Oh, God, I cannot bear this. 

Dubois. Doctor, you have paid her the highest 
compliment an actress ever received. If she can 

impose upon so old a hand as you, she is an actress 
indeed ! 

La Ferti. Doctor, you’re too emotional. 

Doctor. Gentlemen, at the risk of encountering 

your ridicule, I shall take upon myself to believe she 

IS in earnest—and, so believing, I shall unlock that 
door. 

All, Ha ! ha ! 

Mauzun. Doctor, they’re laughing at you. 

Clarice. God bless you! he believes me! he 
believes me ! Quick 1 the door-the door ! 

[The Doctor goes to the door, and unlocks it, as the 
others laugh at him. Clarice rushes to the door 
end meets her husband~-pale, without his coat and 
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waistcoat, and with a sword in his hand, which he 
wipes with a handkerchief. 

Doctor. D’Aulnay ! [All start. Momentary picture. 

Clarice [hurriedly in a whisper). Are you unhurt ? 

D'Aulnay. Quite. 

Clarice. And the Duke ? 

D'Aulnay. Wounded to the death. 

Clarice [recovering herself with a supreme effort, and 
leading her husband forward). Gentlemen, I told you 
that I was preparing a little surprise for you—this is 
it ! Doctor, your pardon for having made you an 
innocent accomplice in my little deception. (Doctor, 
expressing annoyance, pulls out snuff-box ; snuffs.) Gentle¬ 
men, I have only to thank you for the kind applause 
with which you have been so good as to reward my 
humble effort to entertain you ! 

[Curtseys. All the guests applaud, some ridiculing 
the Doctor as the curtain falls. 
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Scene.— A room in the King's Palace—once upon a time. 

It is mid’morningt and His Majesty {aged 30 , shall we 
say ?) is being shaved by Brand in one of the rooms in his 
Palace. It is not his bedroom^ for he does not sleep there ; 
nor is it a receplion’toom, though he is soon to receive his 
Chancellor. Let us call it his dressing-room and assume that 
a many so fond of posing as hcy will spend much of his time 
within it. 

He is all the Kings that there have been in fairy tales and 
history. All the stories which have ever been told of the 
condescension of Kings were first told of him. When the 
workman's little child falls down in front of the King's 
carriage; when the intoxicated revellery unaware of his 
identityy treats him as a boon-companion and a fellow- 
republican ; when the sentry challenges him at the Palace 
gatesy and refuses to let him pass ; in these and a hundred 
emergencies none so conventionally royal as Hilary. He sees 
himself always as the hero of a royal sloty, or as sitter for a 
royal portrait. 

At the moment he is the King condescending to his faithful 
smant—one of his favourite poses. We must assume that 
he w wearxng his crown—or will, as soon as Brand has 
finished with him. In those days they always did. 

Brand. There ! As pretty a shave as ever your 
Majesty has had. ^ 

King. I am indebted to you, good Brand. 

Brand. It is a pleasure to deal with a beard like 
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your Majesty’s. {Sponging his face.) A beard so—so 
—if I may use the phrase- 

King. You have my permission. 

Brand. So responsive. A beard like your Majesty’s, 
which, in a manner of speaking, meets the razor 
half-way- 

King. I don’t know that I am interested in the 
assignations of my beard. 

Brand. As your Majesty pleases. {Taking up the 
spray.) If you will condescend to close your Majesty’s 
eyes- 

King {closing them). Gladly. I was fast wearying 
of the pattern of the ceiling. It has a sort of- 

Brand. If it were also your Majesty’s pleasure to 
close the mouth—Thank you, your Majesty. {He 
sprays him.) The towel. [He hands it. 

King {dabbing his face). You are the only man in 
my kingdom who dare tell me to shut my mouth. It 
is an unusual privilege. You have no children, I 
think ? 

Brand. No, your Majesty, nor likely to. 

King. If I were sure of that, I should make the 
privilege hereditary. It would be an appropriate 
reward for your services. 

Brand {gracefully). The pleasure and privilege of 
serving your Majesty- 

King. Is enough ? Is that what you were about to 
say ? 

Brand. To tell truth, your Majesty, I proposed to 
leave the sentence in the air, as a simple expression of 
loyalty. There were difficulties in the way of finish¬ 
ing it. 

King. Wise Brand. 

Brand. One must live. 

King. True. {With a yawn) And one must marry, 
it seems. 

Brand. It is generally expected of a King. 
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King. So much is expected of a King. He has 
nothing to do but to fulfil expectations. 

Brand. The approaching ceremony is a matter of 
the utmost rejoicing, your Majesty. 

King. Another simple expression of loyalty ? 

Brand. Not only on my lips this time, your Majesty, 
but in the hearts of your devoted subjects. 

King. Ah ! [He permits himself a faint smile.) 
Now, Brand, here is a question for you. See how you 
answer it. 

Brand. I will answer it truthfully, your Majesty. 

King. Can loyalty and truth be combined ? 

Brand. By one who has made it his particular study, 
your Majesty. 

King. Come then ! Is it for my sake that the 
people most rejoice, or for the sake of Her Royal 
Highness ? 

Brand. For both, your Majesty. But in their great 
loyalty they do not lose sight of the fact that the day 
is proclaimed a national holiday. 

King {on his dignity). Brand ! 

Brand {bowing). Your Majesty ! 

King {recovering his sense of humour). You are a good 
fellow, Brand. [He laughs. 

Brand. Thank you, your Majesty. Your Majesty 
will understand how devoted I am to your Majesty’s 
service. 

King. A good fellow. But there are moments when 
I weary of being called Your Majesty more than three 
times in a sentence. Particularly when, as now, in 
undress. {Graciously) After all. Brand, I am only a 
man like yourself. 

Brand. It is very condescending of your Majesty. 

King. of you.” 

Brand {surprised). Of me ? 

King. No, no ! . . . Well, well, call me what you 
like. - 
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Brand. Thank you, your Majesty. It is, I assure 
your Majesty, no trouble to me at all. 

King. You will hardly believe it, but that was not 
in my mind at the moment. 

Brand. Naturally, your Majesty. . . . 

[He busies himself professionally. 

King. So our good people rejoice at the marriage ? 

Brand. Men and women, your Majesty, young and 
old. Indeed, some of the old women, in a spirit of 
loyal anticipation, have already named the first baby 
for your Majesty. 

King (airily) . Boy or girl ? 

Brand. They have taken the liberty of anticipating 
a beautiful young Prince of the name of Rollo. 

King. Remind me when the time comes. 

Brand. Thank you, your Majesty. 

King. Rollo—it is as good a name as any other. 

Brand. The people will be much gratified by your 
Majesty’s choice. 

King. What more can a King desire, my good 
Brand ? 

Brand. It depends a little on the King, your 
Majesty. 

King (ironically). Their gratification would not be 
lessened by the fact that any such happy event might 
be made the occasion for another national holiday ? 

Brand. Speaking as one who will probably not be 
participating in it, I should imagine not, your Majesty. 

King. Brand ! 

Brand (bowing). Your Majesty ! 

King (recovering his sense of humour). You are 
irresistible. I give you the day now. Make your 
arrangements. I regret that I cannot guarantee the 
weather. 

Brand. Your Majesty is gracious as ever to his 
humble servant. I shall take the liberty of anticipating 
King’s Weather. 
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King. That should be easy to a man who has 
already anticipated the baby. 

[ There is a knock at the door. 

A Voice. May I come in ? 

Brand. Her Royal Highness. 

King {loftily). See to it, Brand. 

\The Princess enters—she is all that the Princess 
in a fairy tale should be. 

Princess. But I am in. {She curtseys.) Good 
morning ! 

King {royally) . We are delighted to see your Royal 
Highness. [He advances towards her. 

Princess {kissing his hand). Your Majesty ! 

King {raising her to her feet and kissing her formally on 
the cheek). Princess ! {He leads her to a couch.) You 
wish to see me ? 

Princess. Do I ? I suppose I do. Is it too early 
—or too late ? Are you at business—or at rest ? To 
come to a point, have I chosen the wrong moment, or 
are you glad that I am here ? . . . How difficult for 
you to answer ! 

King. Leave us, Brand. 

Brand {bowing). Your Majesty! Your Royal 
Highness ! [He goes out. 

Princess. Well ? 

King {stiffly). No moment is the wrong moment for 
your Royal Highness, no hour too early, nor too late. 

Princess. And yet-? 

King. And yet ? 

Princess. You are the King, and I should have 
craved audience ? 

King. Five minutes ago I was being shaved. 

Princess {happily). I wish I had seen you ! 

Kirig. So that even were I not the IGng- 

Princess. And even were we already married — 

King. I should have wished to know that your 
Royal Highness- 
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Princess. “ Your Majesty ” in that case. 

King. —that your Majesty were coming. 

Princess. I understand. I have been forward, ill- 
bred—unroyal. 

King. My dear Averll ! 

[But he looks a little uncomfortable. 

Princess {after a pause). Hilary ! 

King. Yes ? 

Princess {anxiously). I may call you Hilary—before 
we are married ? 

King. It is for your Royal Highness to call me 
whatever she is pleased to call me. 

Princess {smiling). I used to call you Toto. Do you 
remember ? 

King. I beg you not to call me Toto in front of the 
Chancellor. He would undoubtedly resign. 

Princess. Do you remember ? 

King {stiffly). We were very young in those days. 

Princess. We are not very old now. 

King {wearily). I am a hundred and nine. Or is it 
a hundred and ten ? 

Princess. I think I could make you younger than 
that. . . . We used to kiss when we were children. 
Do you remember ? 

King {gracefully). It is a privilege which is still 
granted to me from time to time. 

Princess {shaking her head). Oh no ! It is not a 
privilege . . . which is granted . . . from time to 
time. It just happens. . . . Do you remember how 
it happened that first time ? 

King. How does it happen with children ? They 
are told to kiss each other good-night. Did I have my 
mouth wiped for me first ? I forget. 

Princess {smiling to herself). We were playing in the 
gardens. You said you wanted to practise life-saving, 
and you asked me if I minded falling into the pond, 
so that you could jump in and save me. And I said 
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I would. And I fell in . . . and a gardener jumped 
in after me and pulled me out. And I taunted you, 
and said you had been afraid, and that I should have 
drowned if the gardener hadn’t saved me. And you 
said you were just going to jump, only your foot 
slipped ; and I said, No, you were a coward, and the 
gardener was a much braver man, and I would tell 
my father, and he would let me marry the gardener 
when I grew up. And I put my tongue out and kept 
saying “ Coward ! ” and suddenly you smacked my 
face—oh, with all your strength—and cried that you 
weren't a coward, you weren't, you weren't, and you 
burst into tears . . . and then your arms were round 
my neck, and you kissed me, and sobbed, Don't 
marry the gardener. My foot did slip, really —but I 
promise you it will never slip again ”—and so we 
clung to each other, and cried together. And I 
promised you that I would irntryyou, not the gardener. 
. . . And that is why I am marrying you to-morrow— 
because I promised. . . . 

[There is a silence between them. 

King (coldly). I struck you, I betrayed you, I was 
a coward; and you choose this moment to remind 
me of it. 

Princess (distressed). Oh no, Hilary, no ! ... It 
was just the little boy I loved. I wanted to remind 
you of him. 

King. Do you think I need to be reminded ? Do 
you think I am not ashamed ? A coward 1 

Princess. No, no, your foot slipped. 

King (bitterly) . And a liar ! 

Princess. Oh, let me say it did ! Let me find 
excuses for you ! 

King. We can be honest with each other now. 

Princess (sadly). Am I going to lose that little 
boy? 

King. I want you to know me as I am. Yes, you 
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were right to remind me of what I was, but you will 
have nothing to fear from me in the future. That I 
can promise you. I shall not betray you again. 

Princess. I was not frightened, Hilary'. 

King. Even now, if you were afraid—if you wished 
to return to your o\vn country—even now- 

Princess. Do you want me to go ? 

King {formally). How can you ask me ? 

Princess {wistfully). How can you not answer ? 

King {gallantly). Your Royal Highness has made 
me the proudest man in my Kingdom—and her most 
devoted subject. 

Princess {with a sigh). And I once called him Toto ! 

King. I think we may assume that Toto is dead. 

Princess {sadly). I think we may. 

King. But Hilary remains. 

Princess. Toto the First is dead. Long live Hilary 
the Twenty-Fourth ! 

King. And Long Live the Queen ! 

Princess {with a sigh). So long as it doesn’t seem 
long. {She gets up.) Have I permission to leave your 
Majesty ? 

King {smiling). My reluctant permission. 

[He comes to her. 

Princess. Reluctantly I avail myself of it. 

[5“/!^ kisses his hand. He raises her and kisses her 
cheek. 

King {whispering as he kisses her). Don’t marry the 
gardener. 

Princess {turning to him eagerly). Toto ! {But he is 
the King again. She says coldly) I beg your pardon, 
Hilary. 

King. Brand ! 

Brand {coming in). Your Majesty ! {He opens the 
door for the Princess.) Your Royal Highness. 

goes out. 

King. Is the Chancellor here ? 
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Brand. Not yet, your Majesty. But there is a sort 
of person outside who craves admittance into your 
Majesty’s presence. 

King. What sort of person ? 

Brand. Just a sort of person, your Majesty. 

King. WTiat does he want ? 

Brand. What he actually said was : “ I want to 
see the King.” 

King. And that is what you call “ craving admit¬ 
tance ” ? 

Brand. Another form of it, your Majesty. I fancy 
that he brings a gift for your Majesty's gracious con¬ 
sideration. 

King (doubtfully). H’m. 

Brand (helpfully). The gift appears to be about two 
feet by one. 

King (ironically). One deduces that it is neither a 
horse nor a diamond. 

Brand (with a bow). Of which your Majesty has 
already a sufficiency. 

King. Why is it that you wish me to see him ? 

Brand. I assure your Majesty that I know nothing 
of him. Yet there is an air about him. . . . 

King (resigned). Well, let him come. 

[He seats himself regally. 

Brand. Yes, your Majesty. 

[He goes out and returns with the Stranger. The 
Stranger has something mapped up. two feet by 
one. under his arm. He bows to the King. 

King. Brand ! (Brand, who was going, remains.) 
You wish to see me ? 

Stranger. I wish to see your Majesty. ... I have 
already had the privilege of seeing your Majesty’s 
body-servant 

King (coldly). Well, now you see us both. 

Stranger. It would seem to be so, your Majesty, 
but alas ! it is not In my great humility, my eyes 
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keep resting upon the humble countenance of your 
Majesty’s servant. 

King. If you have anything to say, you may say it 
in front of him—he does not talk. 

Stranger. You mean that your Majesty does not 
listen. 

King (after a pause). Leave us, Brand. 

Brand. Your Majesty ! \He eoes. 

King (coldly) . Well ? 

Stranger. I have a marriage gift for your Majesty. 

King. Which my servant may not see ? 

Stranger. Your Majesty would wish to see it first. 

King. Is it so very alarming ? 

Stranger. It is just a mirror. 

King. And what shall I see there ? 

Stranger. Your Majesty will see—himself. 

King (picking up the hand-mirror). What else do I 
see in this ? 

Stranger. Your Majesty sees only the king. 

King (with a sigh). True, they are different. The 
mirror does not show what the skilled painter can 
show. The portrait of me in my coronation robes 
which the Court Painter- 

Stranger (smilingly). Oh, your Majesty, the Court 
Painter ! 

King (coldly). You are in error, sir. I ordered him, 
on this occasion, to paint me as I really am. The 
man beneath the King. 

Stranger (thoughtfully). The Court Painter has an 
extravagant wife and many children. 

King. Well? 

Stranger. I think he painted the King. 

King (warningly). You are a brave man. 

Stranger. I have neither wife nor children. 

King. And a foolish one. There are men, and not 
kings only, whose secret selves are hidden from the 
world. So much is true. Indeed, with a king it 
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must be so. His life is so public that he must needs 
build himself a private life in which he may take 
refuge. There are men, yes, and kings, whose secret 
selves are hidden even from themselves. They know 
not of what they are capable. Sometimes I wish 
that I were one of them. For oh ! my friend, if 
ever there was a man who knew himself, and was 
weary of himself, it is I. 

Stranger. Now where have I heard that said ? 

King. And so, if your mirror be truly as you say 
it be, I shall greet the face which I see there as that 
of an old friend, the face of a lonely man ; a man who 
wishes what he will never achieve—to be loved for 
himself, as he is, with all his faults. 

Stranger. I seem to have heard that said too. 

King {with a sentimental sigh). With all his faults ! 

Stranger. What particular faults were you thinking 
of, your Majesty ? 

King {warming to it). I have, perhaps, an impetuosity 
which 1 do not show my people ; a nature capable of 
more passion than I will let be seen. At least I am 
indolent; I would gladly spend my day with a book, 
or in contemplation of nature. I am rash ; it may 
be that I jump to conclusions too quickly ; extravag¬ 
ant, yes ; those who really knew me would say 
“ Recklessly so.” Ah yes, sir, there is indeed a very 
humble fellow beneath the King. 

Stranger. He sounds an attractive fellow. 

King {with a sigh). I would that I could think so. 

Stranger. I have often noticed that the faults to 
which humble people most readily confess are those 
which, in less humble men, would be regarded as 
virtues. 

King {coldly). Explain yourself. 

Stranger. I have yet to meet a man who says : 

Alas, I know myself! I know that I am a liar and 
a coward.” 
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King {rising fuTiously). Sir ! 

Stranger. But I have met many who say: “ Alas, 
I am full of faults ! My generosity is extravagance ; 
my courage, recklessness ; my chivalry, mere foolish¬ 
ness ! ” 

King (grim/y). Of your generosity and chivalry I 
know nothing, but certainly your courage has the 
appearance of recklessness. 

Stranger. How so, your Majesty ? 

King. You are at my mercy. 

Stranger. I am content to be so. To every man 
there comes a time when life has no longer the charm 
which first he found in it . . . and even to a King 
there must come a day when the sudden death of one 
of his subjects loses its beauty. 

King (sulkily). I suffer no man to call me coward. 

Stranger. I call your Majesty nothing. It is the 
mirror which will tell your Majesty the truth. 

King. You think I am afraid to look ? 

Stranger. If your Majesty knows himself, he has no 
reason to be afraid. [He begins to unwrap it. 

King (hesitating). Why do you bring it to me now ? 

Stranger. Your Majesty is to be married to-morrow. 

King. But what of that ? 

Stranger. A man can hide from himself what he 
cannot hide from his wife. Within a year Her 
Majesty will know what you will never know, unless 
you have seen it here. The truth about yourself. 

King. Is it well that I should know ? 

Stranger. A wife should have no secrets from her 
husband. [He stands the mirror on the table. 

King (suspiciously). This is some trick. 

[He comes slowly to the mirror, looking doubtfully at 
the Stranger as he comes. 

Stranger. No trick, your Majesty. 

[The King stands in front of the mirror. Suddenly 
he starts back in horror. 
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King {furiously). It is a trick ! 

Stranger. No, your Majesty. 

[The King looks more closely. He moves his head, 
his hands, his eyes, and watches himself fascinated. 

King {in a low voice). It is no trick. 

Stranger. What does your Majesty see ? 

King {his eyes still on the mirror, and beckoning with his 
hand). Look ! 

Stranger {not moving). What does your Majesty see ? 

King {slowly). Cruelty, cowardice, deceit, vanity, 
cunning, arrogance- 

Stranger. It is a catalogue of the lesser virtues. 

King. Treachery, meanness, false humility- 

Stranger. False humility. One must avoid that. 

King. Never have I seen such a face. 

Stranger. It is remarkable how most of us carry 
it off. 

King. And this man—can I call him a man ?— 
this monster is to be married to-morrow. . . . Poor 
girl! 

Stranger {calmly). Doubtless she knows. 

King {turning to him). How can she know ? Until 
two days ago, we had not met since we were children. 

Stranger. True. I was forgetting. It is thus that 
royalty marries. 

King. She must know. 

Stranger. She will find out. 

King. But it will be too late. 

Stranger. Is it not too late now ? 

King. No ! No ! She must see ! She must be 
warned ! 

Stranger. Is it a marriage of love, then ? 

King {in a low voice). I love her. . . . Can a king 
love ? But I do love her. 

Stranger. Let her see, then. 

King {still at the mirror). Yes, yes. [He rings a bell. 

Brand {coming in). Your Majesty I 
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King. Brand! Here! [He beckons him to the mirror. 

Stranger (wamingly). Your Majesty ! 

[He shakes his head. 

King [taking the hint). Brand, ask Her Royal High¬ 
ness if she can give me a moment of her time. 

Brand [withdrawing). Yes, your Majesty. 

King. You are right. Brand must not know the 
truth about me. 

Stranger. I was not thinking of that, your Majesty. 
I was thinking that it would be unwise for you to 
know the truth about Brand. 

King. Unwise ? 

Stranger. The world is at an end if we lose our 
illusions about our friends. It is a small matter that 
they should lose theirs about us. 

King [haughtily). Brand is my servant. 

Stranger. Yet if he is not your friend, who is ? 

King [sadly). True. A King can have no friends. 

Stranger. Which is an excellent reason why he 
should seek one in the woman he marries. Perhaps 
it would be better not to show the mirror to Her 
Royal Highness. 

King. My mind is made up. It is her right. 

Stranger. Then may I suggest that your Majesty 
stands a little to one side of the mirror ; and avoids 
looking into it, lest he should see Her Royal Highness 
there. 

King [angrily). Do you dare to suggest- 

Stranger. Your Majesty would see nothing but truth 
and goodness in her face ; but—but it is considered 
unlucky to see these things in a mirror. 

Brand [announcing). Her Royal Highness ! 

[ The Stranger covers the mirror again. 

Princess [coming in). Your Majesty wanted me ? 

Stranger. Have I your Majesty’s permission to 

retire ? 

King [regally). We are indebted to you for your gift. 
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Stranger (bowing). Your Majesty is most gracious. 

[Brand takes him off. 

Princess. Nice-looking man. ... Is it a present, 
HUary? 

King. Come here, Averil. 

Princess (coming). Yes? 

King (taking her by the shoulders and looking at her). 
You will be brave ? But I can see that you are 
brave. 

Princess. What is it ? Are you trying to frighten 
me? What has happened? Why are you so strange? 

King (bitterly). , Strange—yes. (After a pause.) 

Averil, what do you really know of me ? 

Princess. Nothing, Hilary. 

King. You see the King, wearing his crown— 
and his mask. But what do you know of the man 
beneath ? 

Princess. Nothing, Hilary. 

King. Yet you are willing to marry me ? 

Princess. We have not much choice in our world. 

King. If I could show you the real man ; if the 
sight of him filled you with horror ; would you have 
the courage, even at this hour, to leave him and go 
back to your own country ? 

Princess. I am not a coward, Hilary. I would have 
the courage to leave him, if I wished to leave him— 
and I would have the courage to stay writh him, if I 
wished to help him. 

King (bitterly). No, you are not a coward. But 
what am I ? 

Princess. I think you are a little morbid about your¬ 
self sometimes. 

King. And I have reason to be. 

Princess. You have a picture of yourself to show me. 
Is that it ? 

King. A mirror in which you shall see me as I 
am. [He takes the cover off. 
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Princess. Ah ! 

King. When you have seen it, you will know . . . 
and I shall not see you again. {He motions her to stand 
in front of it.) Come ! 

Princess (not moving). Is it so terrible ? 

King. To me, yes. To you, also, when you have 
seen it. 

Princess. Yet you are willing to show it to me ? 

King (with dignity). It is only fair to your Royal 
Highness. As a man of honour- 

Princess. As a man of honour you are prepared 
to throw away your chance of happiness with 
me ? 

King (heroically). As a man of honour I must. 

Princess. It is happiness ? You still wish me to 
marry you ? 

King. If your Royal Highness could stoop so low. 
But I am ashamed to ask. 

Princess (her temper rising). At least, then, I shall 
see in the mirror the portrait of a man of honour. 
There will be humilky also, and shame. Is it so 
terrible a picture ? (The King says nothing. She goes 
on scornfully.) Or shall I see none of these things ? 
Is His Majesty still posing, still wearing his crown 
and mask, still making a portrait of himself for his 
own delight ? 

King (regally). Madam, you go too far ! 

Princess (exhibiting him to the world). Portrait of King 
Hilary the Twenty-Fourth on his royal dignity. 

“ Madam, you go too far.” One more portrait for the 
day’s collection ! Portrait of the King condescending 
royally to his body-servant : “ Amuse me, good 

Brand. I am aweary of this world.” Portrait of the 
King graciously accepting marriage gift from stranger, 

“ Sir, we thank you. We Kings are lonely men. . 
Portrait of the King discovering that he is full of evil 
and resolving to enter a monastery—portrait of the 
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King deciding that for the sake of his beloved people 
he will remain outside—portrait of the 

King {furiously). You dare to say these things to 

me? 

Princess. I dare to say these things to you ! / am 
not a false, dressed-up coward like —that man ! [In 
her anger she has been walking up and down, and now finds 
herself sufficiently in front of the mirror to see the King s 
face in it. She points scornfully at it as she says ‘ That 
man.” Then suddenly her expression changes ; she looks 
in amazement at the mirror—at the King —at the mirror 
again.) Toto ! 

King {staggered). What ? 

Princess {to him). Toto! My darling ! You’ve 
come back to me ! 

King. What madness is this ? 

Princess {to the mirror). My ugly little, stupid little, 
vain little, bad little, funny little Toto ! {She goes to 
him and throws her arms round him.) My darling, why 
didn’t you tell me ? 

King {with dignity). Really, Averil, this is most- 

[He tries to disengage himself. 

Princess {soothing him). There, there ! 

Brand {outside). Your Majesty ? 

King {frantically). Averil! . , . Enter, Brand ! 

[Brand comes in, as the Princess slips away from 
the King. The latter hastily covers the mirror. 

Brand. Your Majesty, the Chancellor is without. 

King {very regal). We will receive him. Brand. 

[He seals himself. 

Princess. Have I your Majesty’s leave to with¬ 
draw ? 

^‘”5 foyal hand). Your Royal Highness! 

Princess {kissing it). Your Majesty ! (Brand con¬ 
ducts her out by the one door and returns to the other for the 
Chancellor. The King assumes the portrait of “ Hilary 
XXIV receiving his Chancellor in audience.*' Just as his 
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expression is at its best, the Princess pops her head in at the 
door. In a babyish sing-song voice) To-to ! 

[He turns angrily. She blows a kiss to him and 
disappears again. 

Brand [announcing). His Excellency the Chancellor ! 

[ The King awaits him regally. 


CURTAIN 
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Scene. —The Inn kept by Eleanor Bull in Deptford 
Strand on the afternoon of May 30, isg^. It is a shabby 
room, with a high, open, empty f replace at the back. There 
is a wooden table with wooden plates and earthenware mugs 
and rough black’handled knives with stools and benches. A 
settle runs along the left side underneath a window, with 
bottle-glass, looking out on a garden. A backgammon board 
and pieces rest on the window-sill. Beyond the window 
is a door, l., open, with a step up to it leading to the garden. 
A second door to the house is at the right of the fireplace. 

Jenkin, the Tapster, is setting in place the chairs and 
stools which had been clustered beside the table. He is an 
elderly man, girt with an apron over his workaday clothes, 
and stolid in looks and speech. 

Enter the hostess, Eleanor Bull. She is like most of the 
landladies of unwritten history, fussy, opinionated, un¬ 
imaginative and very greedy; and frowy in appearance in 
her dark clothing. 

Bull. Where is the company, Jenkin ? 

Jenkin. In the garden, mistress. 

Bull. Have they paid their reckoning ? 

Jenkin. Not yet, mistress. The feast is not done. 

Bull. Feasting ? Do they make a day and a night 
of it? 

* Acknowledgment i$ due to Dr. F. S. Boas, that brilliant guide 
among the Elizabethan writers, and his little book, Marlowe and 
his CircU: A Biographical Surv^, for the historical groundwork of 
this play. 
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Jenkin. So it would seem, mistress. They came 
this morning at ten of the clock—or three of them did. 
The poet followed. 

Bull. A poet with them ? Then we may well look 
among the clouds for our reckoning. 

Jenkin. ’Tis Master Marlin. They call him Mar¬ 
lowe, but I call him Marlin. A brave and lusty 
heart. His verses sing at the mouth like a joy of 
thunder. 

Bull. You speak like a poet yourself, and you but 
an old tapster. 

Jenkin. Ah, mistress, in my time I have carried 
banners and been a marching soldier and a captain, 
too, of armies at Jamey Burbage’s Theatre ; and I’ve 
a grandson who in this sennight is to play a murderous 
damsel in an Italian comedy. Merry and full of death. 

Bull. Peace with your old-time chatter ! See they 
pay their reckoning or call me at their return and 
I’ll soon come aboard them, I promise you. I’m 
not a widow to be put upon by a parcel of riming 
rascallions. 

Jenkin. Go warily, mistress ! They are masterful 
men. 

Bull. I’ll master them. 

Jenkin. There is Robin Poley * with a tongue like 
a dagger, a dangerous man; and the one they call 
Frizer who would as soon pick a quarrel as say a 
prayer and sooner, for the name of God would surely 
stick in his throat; and Master Nicholas Skeres who, 
if I weren’t a poor drawer, I should say was born to 
dangle loutishly in a rope-noose. 

Bull. And what of your poet ? 

Jenkin. He too is a masterful man, but of nobler 
spirit than those. He should be warier of the company 
he keeps. Called me Old Noddikins, and said I was 


• Pronounced “Poolcy.” 
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the image of a stone demon on the great church of 
Paris. 

Bull. Well, that won’t bring their reckoning. This 
comes of my going to Greenwich fair, spending the 
long day between thimble-magic and ginger-breads 
and the world’s fat women and other monsters. 

Jenkin. Master Marlin will pay you, mistress, if 
the others are knaves. His gold is of the true metal 
and the child of his work and wit. 

Bull. I want our reckoning from a healthy pouch, 
not a poet’s promising. 

Jenkin. They’ll pay, mistress, if they know you’re 
here. You might cudgel the ears of Tom Cook. 
Master Poley gave orders for a veal pasty loaded with 
garlic and pigeons’ eggs, and he can’t abide to linger 
for his victuals. 

Bull, And he may look for his pigeons’ eggs. But 
I will cudgel the ears of Tom gladly. I saw the new 
American roots to-day. 

Jenkin. Mr. Raleigh’s new roots ? 

Bull. Yes. Potatoes they call them. Muddy 
brown things full of wax. Nobody will ever eat them. 
I am told their taste is sweet and nasty. They’ll not 
wed happily with English mutton. 

Jenkin. I don’t hold with these new-fangled dis¬ 
coveries. The world’s going too fast. My heart’s 
with the old days and the things our fathers held by. 

Bull. And I don’t see what it is to you—talking to 
me like a man of words yourself. Get on with your 
work, Dan Jenkin ; and don’t forget I’m mistress of 
this house. 

Jenkin. A man of my years must have his notions. 

Bull. But not to say them when you’re paid the 
wages I pay for your labour and work. One shilling 
and tenpence a week and victuals enough to feed a 
troop of constables. Get on with it, I say ; and be 
sure to collect our reckoning or let me know; and 
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now I’ll go cudgel the lazy wits of Tom. Veal pasty, 
forsooth, and pigeons’ eggs ! 

[Exit Eleanor Bull, R. By this time the dinner- 
table and the room are ready in their bare simplicity. 
Jenkin goes to the garden-door and then speaks as 
though answering. 

Jenkin. Ay, ’twill soon be ready, good masters. 

[Enter Poley and Skeres, l. The former, a sinister 
person, is well dressed, though his clothes are 
travel-worn. He wears a sword as do all the men. 
He tosses his plumed hat and cloak on to a chair. 
Skeres is of coarser clay, a rough man, with poor 
brains. 

Poley {to Jenkin). Out! 

Jenkin. Your worship ? 

Poley. Out, fellow ! I desire to be alone with 
Master Skeres. And see that the dinner is served 
before six strikes. (Exit Jenkin, r.) Skeres, this 
Marlowe is blind, obstinate, deaf or wilful, and he is 
dangerous. 

Skeres {who talks in a slow gloomy bass). Slit his 
throat, say I. I’ve no love for such gallants. There 
is no moon to-night, and the river will carry him 
seawards without blabbing. Old Thames is hungry 
for corpses. 

Poley. Hush ! You may think these pretty 
thoughts, but not say them in an inn. Every cup¬ 
board has its keyhole and the walls and passages 
whisper, though I believe this room is safe. I wish 
to speak with Ingram Frizer. 

Skeres. I’ll call him. 

Poley. Nay, I wish to speak with Frizer alone. I 
have purposes. I brought you within doors that you 
could return to the garden and keep Marlowe in 
conversation while Frizer comes to me. When I am 
ready you can return with Master Thunderer. The 
time has come for a settlement. 
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Skeres. My sword is athirst- 

Poley. Oh, peace to your swaggering ! Tis such 
as you breed cowards. You talk too much. 

Skeres {blustering). S’Death ! 

Poley. Silence, Nick—don’t waste breath in useless 
anger. We have work to do ; and 1 must think. 
And be especially silent when alone with Marlowe. 

Skeres. I’ll not breathe- 

Poley. Not a word of our purpose. Talk of- 

Skeres. What ? I know no poetry. There was a 
murder in Walworth on Saturday forenoon- 

Poley. Talk of that. Truly, murder will be better 
than poetry from your lips, and safer than your dis¬ 
cretion. Talk of anything but of what has brought us 
—and Marlowe—here. Or you need not talk. He 
will do that readily. As we have found. Of glory 
and golden emperors and the storm-winds that blow 
out his windy verses. But he must not enter this 
room until I have called to you. 

Skeres. And if Marlowe wishes to come with 
Frizer ? 

Poley. You must prevent him. It will spoil my 
plans if he comes in. 

Skeres. He’ll not come in then. I’ll beat him to 
mummy first. 

Pol^. No violence—yet. It may be necessary 
afterwards—but then it may not. We shall try the 
ways of friendship ; and if they fail- 

Skeres. I hope they will fail. I mislike his airs of a 
crowing captain. 

Pol^. Nay. He may yet be useful to us and to 
those we serve. Now go. Keep him among the 
flowers and fruit trees. He then will spout his verses 
to his heart’s content about blossoms and birds, as 
poets do at every springtime. Send in Frizer. (£;«tV 
Skeres to garden. While he is gone Poley opens the door 
at the R. leading to the house and having examined the 
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empty passage, quietly closes the door and puts a bench 
against it. He then stands in moody thought with his hands 
behind him. Enter Frizer, l. He is dressed in finery some¬ 
what worn.) Frizer, we must consider and act. 

Frizer. Marlowe is wary. 

Foley (of he shuts the garden-door). I fear that he 
knows too much and to-morrow it will be too late. 
Watch the garden. (Frizer looks through the window 
and listens to Poley, while resting a foot upon the settle.) 
It comes to this. He bends to our wish or—there is 
no easier way—he must die. 

Frizer. Not here. 

Poley. We dare not wait until to-morrow. He 
must not escape from our hands. 

Frizer. I asked him to come here as you desired. 
He has eaten my bread. It would be the treachery of 
Judas. 

Poley. Put those weak thoughts aside. 

Frizer. Do you mean murder ? 

Poley. I mean the safety that comes with the death 
of him who is dangerous. 

Frizer. I mind not any man’s death, Robin Poley, 
as you know ; but this would be most dangerous. 
Marlowe’s death would bring a speedy revenge. 

Poley. But accidents may happen to all of us. 
Accidents ! A kitten my wife dotes on was caught 
by a mousetrap this morning. 

Frizer. The axe for you and the hangman for me 
if we ventured and failed. 

Poley. Is not life from the beginning one long risk ? 
And have not I risked my life daily for a score of 
years ? Have courage, man, and burnish your wits. 
Hearken to me. 

Frizer. He was my guest. 

Poley. And we’ll give him his belly full. Come, 
Ingram. We have run hazards together and this 
is one more. We can make it easy by thinking. 
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To-morrow the Lords of the Privy Council arrest 

Marlowe. t i.- ■> 

Frizer. Are you certain of this ? , . . 

Po/ey. I have eyes and ears everywhere m those 

^ Frizer. Why have you not told me of this earlier ? 

Foley. I have been biding my time. I say nothing 
more than I must. 

Frizer. You are a dangerous friend, Poley. 

Foley Peace! Marlowe will be arrested to¬ 
morrow ; and if he is caught by them he may 
blab. 

Frizer. Of us ! r r, u 

Foley. Who else have we to take care for ? Others 

may guard their necks as best they please, but I zm 

my own good friend. Marlowe is dangerous. He 

knows too much. . • j i o 

Frizer. Cannot Skeres stab him when it is dark. 
Foley. Skeres is a block. He would stab him 
readily and cast his body into the Thames if we 
could wait his hour ; but Marlowe must give his 
promise on oath to us, or he must not leave this inn 
alive. We must contrive an accident. 

Frizer. I like it not. 

Foley. Nor I. But qualms like these given way to 
in the thick of an enterprise bring ruin. We are at so 
grave a pass—^you and I—that we have no alternative. 
It is Marlowe’s death or mine—ours. 

Frizer. I will not kill. 

Poley. Make no pledge with yourself. One of us 
must kill him, and whether it be you or I, or Nicholas, 
who strikes the blow it must be without pause or 
witnesses. 

Frizer. Does he know of the arrest ? 

Poley. He cannot. In our talk in the garden I 
sounded him in words which he must have understood 
had he known of it. 
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Frizer. He is my friend—my guest. 

Poley. He is, I fear, our enemy. Do you believe 
that I want to kill a man if I can forestall it ? 

Frizer. I think that you have a complete indiffer¬ 
ence to the death of others. 

[Poley laughs quietly. It is brief and simple laughter, 
yet sinister. 

Poley. We will call him in. Leave the main talk 
with me, but do not fail to support me in what I say. 
And if it come to the necessity of death, let Skeres 
strike if he show the inclination. The world can 
better spare Nick Skeres than either of us. 

Frizer. I like this caution. It is the prudence of a 
master. 

Poley. We have to see whether Marlowe would 
betray us to the Council. If he would so—then it 
must be death. 

Frizer. Then it must be death. I will be with you 
now in this, Robin. [The clock strikes six. 

Poley. It is the hour for dinner. Open the door, 
Ingram. (Frizer opens the garden~door while Poley 
removes the bench from before the door leading to the house. 
He opens, and calls.) Drawer ! [There being no answer 
he calls again and knocks with his fist impatiently on the 
open door.) Drawer ! Drawer ! 

Jenkin [from without). Anon, sir ! [Enter Jenkin. 
Poley. You stay at a safe distance, friend. 

Jenkin. I was at work in the kitchen, good Master 
Poley. 

Poley. Did you not hear the church bell ? 

Jenkin. Ay, sir. But ’tis the veal pasty that com¬ 
mands. The church bell comes second. 

Poley. My orders come first. 

Jenkin. Nay, sir. 

Poley. What, sir ? I’ll lay my sword about your 
shoulders, fool! 

Jenkin. The pasty will not be done for another 
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half-hour or so, says Tom the Cook, and no swords¬ 
manship can mend the fire’s delay. 

Pol^. The devil take Tom the Cook, and the 
whole tribe of tapsters. 

Jenkin. I thank you for the blessing of God, sir, 
for I take that as the true meaning of a curse in the 
name of the devil. 

Poky. What! Art philosopher, fellow ? Insolent 
too, forsooth ? 

Jenkin. Will you drink wine, sir ? We broached a 
barrel of sack o’ Tuesday. Tis a kindly drink, and 
the pasty will soon be done. _ 

Poley. Yes. We will drink sack. Speed ! 

Jenkin. And the mistress said, will you pay the 
reckoning ? She made out this paper of expenses to 
the noon dinner-time. 

[He proffers a bill which is ignored. 

Frizer. The expenses are mine, Jenkin. 

Jenkin. The mistress has said- 

Poley {roaring). Plague take the mistress and all that 
she said ! Fetch the drink, sirrah ; and, Frizer, 
call Nick and the merchant of tall words from the 
garden. 

Jenkin. Mistress Eleanor Bull- 

Frizer. It shall be paid by me, tapster. At the end 
of this evening. We are hungry and ’tis past six 
o’clock. 

[Exit Frizer to garden^ and reluctantly Jenkin to the 
house. 

Poky {thoughtfully). We must anger him. He should 
assault us ; and then it will be easy. 

[Re-enter Fnz^i followed by Marlowe and Skeres. 
Christopher Marlowe, aged sg, is richly rather 
than carefully dressed. He removes his sword and 
belt and flings them carelessly into a chair. He is 
broad-built, powerful, bright-^ed and full of the 
vitality of life. He wears a small beard, 
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Marlowe. There broods our Machiavel. Hail, 
dark spirit ! ’ 

Poky. Kit, I want some thoughtful words with you. 

Marlowe. Words and more words. They’re the 
chief fruit that garden seems to grow. Here has old 
Nick’s loving grandson been telling me of the many 
times he’s been murdered in his past twenty-nine 
lives. {Enter with a big jug of sack.) But here 
is inspiration. Listening is thirsty work. 

Frizer. And ’tis little you hearkened to any of us. 

Kit. 

Marlowe. I was silent as a tombstone all the time 
that our mirthful Robin here, and you, Ingram, and 
this little lad Nicholas poured out dry and doleful 
streams of utterance. Jenkin, you’ve brought light. 

[He loosens his cloak and hangs it on a chair beside 
the table. 

Jenkin. The mistress again says “ The reckoning.” 

Marlowe. I’ll pay her, Jenkin. 

Frizer. ’Tis my affair, Kit. You are my guest. 

Poky. She must wait, tapster. And, perhaps, as 
he has said. Master Christopher Marlowe will pay. 

Jenkin. Mistress Bull will sour my ears with her 
shrill talk, if the reckoning is not paid. 

Poky. Go, fellow ! 

[Takes and urges him out of the room, closing the door 
after him. Again places the bench before the door. 

Marlowe {pointing to the bench). Why do that ? 

Poky. I’m weary of the woman’s clamour for the 
reckoning. The reckoning 1 Are we not men of 
honour ? 

Marlowe. I have promised that I will pay. ’Twill 
all be well. 

Poky. I’m glad to hear that, Marlowe. For we 
also have come to a reckoning with you. 

Marlowe. Plague take this talk 1 Come, Frizer. 
Let us drink and be merry. The sunshine of that 
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garden has been darkened since noon with many 
words meaning something or nothing. 

Frizer. Let us rejoice for a time, Robin. Gay 
hearts are best. 


Poky {darkly). Rejoice ! Vtry well. 

{They pour out sack in the mugs on the table. 

Marlowe {raising his mug). Queen Bess ! 

Poky. Let us drink to no healths but our own ; 
and some of us may need it. 

Marlowe. Grammercy, darkness and more dark¬ 
ness ! Have done with these airs of doom, friend 
Poley. It does not march with the joy and sunshine 
of the garden and the day, 

Skeres. Let us be merry, lads ! At any hour the 
worst and best of us may be hanged. 

Marlowe. You too, young Nick ? I’m for gladness 
and merriment. The birds, hark at them ; so let us 
be glorious too. Life is the golden thing. Let us 
forget Death until we must; and then, please the 
gods, we shall lose all remembrance of it. Here is to 
zestful life, and love, and glorious womanhood ! I’ll 


never die ! 


{He drinks again. 


Frizer {to Poley). Come, Robin. Let us be merry 
till the pasty comes. 


Marlowe. A pasty ! Good ! I have the hunger of 
a regiment of huntsmen. But this is a tricksy wine. 
{Looking in his mug and placing it on the table.) It was a 
tricksy wine. (Poley rejills his mug.) Nay, Robin. 
Yourself too ! I like an equal drinker. Frizer, you 
are slow in the cup. But Nicky Skeres, he drinks like 
a warrior full of thirst. 


Skeres. I like my fill of wine and fighting. 

Marlowe. Ay. We know well what you would say, 
for you have said it a hundred times in the garden. 
But now we are dwelling on the thought—not of 
blood, but of wine and the goddesses called women. 
Love!- 
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Frizer. And Mistress Bull, the keeper of this inn. 

Marlowe. Let us not remember the breathing 
blots ; the blotches on life. Who’s for a game of 
tables ? Here are a board, dice, and the pieces. 

Pol^. No. 

Skeres. Backgammon is a goodly game. I have 
lost testers over it and groats, ten or twenty. It made 
me a poor man. 

Frizer. No, good friends, talk is ever the jolliest 
fare till the pasty is ready. 

Marlowe. Laughter and good talk and the wine 
that warms the heart and the wits ; and all in the 
company of a sea-coal 6re. 

Frizer. Who wants to be at a fireside when the sun 
of Maytime paints the fields of Earth with brightness ? 

Marlowe. A thought of poetry. Welcome, brother ! 
Let sour hearts brood over the crack of doom and 
death ; we are for sunny skies and flowers enriched 
by the sunlight of Heaven. I saw a fairy yestermorn 
who was turned the moment after into an old old 
dame, an ancient beldame, gathering faggots. 

Foley. Folly ! Folly ! Thoughts of folly ! 

Marlowe. Robert Poley! Sweeten your brain, 
man, with mirth and kindness. An apothecary’s 
ounce of poetry is worth shiploads of dark fortune 
which has no glint of laughter to lighten the cargo. 

Poley. You talk of poetry as if you were the only 
poet in the world. 

Marlowe. Am I not the leading poet of England 
and the Earth ? Come, truth is truth ! Who may 
wear the wreath of laurel if not I ? 

Poley. I read some pages of a book of new verse 
last week. I, the sour heart, that broods on doom 
and death ! 

Marlowe. By a new poet ? 

Poley. His name was new to me. 

Frizer. Who was it ? 
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Pol^. A fellow named Shakespeare. 

Marlowe. An actor. And not a good actor. You 
speak of Verius and Adonis. 

Poley. Ay. 

Marlowe. Pleasant stuff, pretty fancies, daintily 
done—he has the trick of it; with it may be, the 
promise of passion. But has it power ? 

Poley. What do you mean by power in poetry ? 

Marlowe. Power ! By the living God- 

Poley. In whom you do not believe ! 

Marlowe. And Moses, His Juggler, and Balaam’s 
talking ass, in whom I do not believe—But let the 
gods sleep ! Power—it is the strength, the force, the 
vitality and very life-blood of poetry. Infusing the 
words that leap from the actor’s lips, it moves the 
heart like the trampling of armed legions marching 
towards victory with their banners ablaze in the sun 
and the clarion trumpets challenging. Without 
power, poetry is, at best, the soft, sweet lamenting of 
hearts in a dream, the easy and simple murmuring of 
shepherds piping to their sheep. Excellent in its 
miniken way, but nothing. 

Poley. Is Venus and Adonis nothing ? Is the genius 
of Master Shakespeare to be nothing ? 

Marlowe. How can we say yet ? A poet grows ; 
but Master Will Shakespeare, whom I know in a 
passing fashion, for I have paid him more than twice 
for minding my horse—a thin tall man with a broad 
country speech and shyness—I sec no promise of 
greatness or power in him. Let him write plays, and 
that will prove him. When out of his store of vision 
and thought he builds a Tamburlaine, a Jew of Malta, 
a Doctor Faustus, an Edward the Second, then will I, 
too, throw up my cap and cry joyfully for a new— 
another poet come to England ; as then, besides 
his gifts of fancy and music and amorous play, there 
will be power. But I see nothing of that yet. I 
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cannot be sure, Poley, that your new poet has even 
ambition, without which also a poet is nothing. 

Skeres. It is time we had food. There was talk of 
a veal pasty. 

Frizer. That’s the poetry I’ll best like at this 
hour. Men of rime may wrestle and wrangle in 
their jealousies, but soldiers and men of politics must 
eat. 

Marlowe. Let us eat, and not remember politics. 
The State can wait till after supper-time. 

Poley. Remove the bench, Ingram ; and shout for 
the tapster. 

Marlowe. Why was the bench put there ? 

Poley. There was a draught of wind through the 
keyhole. 

Marlowe. What do you mean by that, Poley ? 

Poley. I do not remember now. It has a meaning 
we may discover after supper-time. 

Marlowe. But this is suspicious. What do you 
mean by these evasive words ? 

Poley. Nothing, Marlowe, nothing. Come, fill 
again your cups with sack. 

Frizer {calling at the door which he has opened after 
removing the bench). Tapster ! 

Jenkin. Anon, sir. {He enters.) The pasty is 
ready, and here is a loaf of bread and some chee.se 
new-come from Holland. 

[He places platters of bread and cheese on the table, 
and Exit. Frizer re-closes the door. 

Marlowe. I’ve no wish for food now. 

Poley. Let us eat while we may. To-morrow we 
may go hungry. Or feed—others. 

Marlowe. There is a half-thought unexpressed in 
all that you say. 

Poley. We will not trouble over half-thoughts while 
we have appetites to mend. Fill your cups, Ingram, 
Skeres. 
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Marlowe. I’ll drink nothing more until I know 
what you mean. 

Poley. Then I fear you’ll be a dry stick before the 
moon is full. 

Marlowe. Is this a jest ? 

Frizer. It is no jest. 

Marlowe. You too, Frizer ? 

Skeres. And I too, master. We have business with 
you. 

Poley. Not yet. After supper-time. [Enter Jenkin 
bearing a large pasty in a dish, which he sets on the table.) 
Here comes the pasty. Welcome, good tapster. That 
will do. Now go ! Speedily ! 

Marlowe. Jenkin, I wish you to stay. 

Poley. You must go. 

Jenkin. I must go. Master Marlin, but I should be 
glad to stay to hear your brave laughter and song of 
wit; but the mistress has called to me to help serve 
in the kitchen. 

Skeres. ’Tis a fine pasty. 

Jenkin. And here is the reckoning on a new bill. 
The mistress, she says- 

Poley. We are coming to the reckoning presently. 
It will soon be paid—now. 

Jenkin. She will clout me and cudgel me well if I 
take her no coins for answer ; and will come here 
herself, so there’s no escape from the payment. 

Poley. We do not pay before we have eaten. Are 
we upstarts ? Are we vagabonds ? Should we cozen 
a poor widow-woman wanting her pence ? 

Jenkin. I must do as you will, sirs, Jenkin, R. 

Poley. Both doors, Frizer ! 

[Skeres shuts and bolts the garden-door, while 
Frizer shuts that, r., leading to the house and 
replaces the bench against it. Marlowe, who 
until now has been openly easy-going, watches these 
proceedings alertly. 
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Marlowe. What does this mean ? 

1 oley. The reckoning. 

Marlowe. Is this how you have been thinking here 
and in the garden through the long talk of this day ? 
{While Marlowe was speaking thus to Poley, Skeres hides 
in the fireplace Marlowe’s sword and belt.) Answer ! I 
felt there was something behind your words. What 
was it ? 

Poley. Prithee, sit ! 

Marlowe. No. 

Poley. Sit and I will tell you, for as Skeres has said, 
we have business to do with you. 

Marlowe {looking at the chair). Where is my sword ? 
This is treachery. 

Poley. Fear not. 

Marlowe. Fear ? I ? 

Poley. There is no need to fear if you are truthful. 

Marlowe. I fear ? There is a destiny guarding me 
even against death. I was born to a greatness still not 
fulfilled. 

Poley. No more wind of words, Marlowe. Sit! 

Marlowe. No ! 

Poley. Then stand. Frizer, Nicholas, watch the 
doors. 

[They move to the doors. Frizer stands by the 
window looking out. 

Marlowe. I hold for you a mighty contempt, Master 
Poley. You are a foul knave and a trickster—as I 
know—but you cannot kill one who is called by the 
powers of Heaven—be there gods or not—to shine as 
a poet supreme for the glory of England. 

Poley. These words are too many. Kit Marlowe, 
we should wish to be friends with you. We have 
hoped to find, from the deliberations of this day 
whether or not you were our loyal comrade, serving 
like interests with ours ; but nothing certain has 
followed from our questionings. 
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Marlowe {looking to Frizer). I have drunk the wine 
and eaten the bread of treachery. 

Frizer. No, Christopher. Hearken to Master Poley. 

1 love you. 

Marlowe. Love ! That thought is a blasphemy 
worse than my atheism, as they call it. 

Poley. You have served—is it the Queen or was it 
against the Queen ? In whose counsels are you and 
were you ? 

Marlowe. My services are bound in secrecy. 

Poley. Yet we must know. Six years ago, while 
still you were a Cambridge scholar, you went to 
Rheims. Why ? 

Marlowe. My services were secret. 

Poley. I ask you. We all ask ! 

Marlowe. You have no right to ask, nor I to answer. 

Poley. So long ago does not endanger anyone 
now. 

Marlowe. No, and I will tell you, for that will break 
no promise or oath sworn. But—no—I will not tell 
you. Why should I ? Swordless and defenceless as I 
am (again he looks round for his sword) —fool that I was 
to trust you—I have no duty to you or fear for any or 
all of you. I am destined to a life of triumph, as I 
know. 

Pol^. How do you know ? You, without faith in 
God? 

Marlowe. Without faith in the childish nonsense 
told about God. That is the difference ; and what is 
your Christian faith. Master Robert Poley, and 
Ingram Frizer, who called me here in the sacred name 
of hospitality, and Nicholas Skeres, bully and cut¬ 
throat saint of Christ ? 

Skeres. ’S death ! 

[He half-draws his sword and then resheathes it. 

Pol^. Six years ago you went to Rheims to dis¬ 
cover what might be the efforts of the Catholics in 
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Europe to help Philip of Spain in his purposed invasion 
of England. 

Marlowe. Yes. 

Poley. Ah ! So you then were the loyal servant of 
the Queen ; or were you on the Spanish side ? 

Marlowe. Whatever I did I will not tell you now. 
Your hiding of my sword is the proof of your falseness 
and enmity, and of your fear. 

Frizer. No, Christopher. 

Marlowe. Silence your false tongue, Ingram Frizer. 
Are you now on my side in these dangers ? {A brief 
pause.) No answer ! 

Frizer. I have silenced my tongue, Master Mar¬ 
lowe ; and now I am your enemy. 

Marlowe. Now my enemy. Have you been my 
friend once in these seven or eight hours—or years ? 

Poley. We waste time. The pasty is cooling. 

Marlowe. And the cheese grows stale. Eat, masters, 
and murder while you may i 

Poley. In the recent months you have been to 
France. 

Marlowe. I, too, will silence my tongue. 

Poley. You must speak. We are three to one 
against you. 

Marlowe. Give me my sword. Play the man’s 
game. 

Poley. Was it in the aid of Henry the Fourth, or 
not, to restore the Protestant Faith to France ? We 
must know. 

Marlowe. I answer nothing. I have given oaths. 

Poley. Then you must .surely die. 

Marlowe. I cannot die at your hands. My work is 
not ended. I am destined to live for fulness of years 
and for ever. 

Poley. Fool! You play with the thought of im¬ 
mortality. Not even poets are better than worms’ 
meat. 
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Marlowe. I have my work to do. Let me go, and 
this threatening shall be forgotten. 

Poley. No. We fear that you know too much. 

Marlowe {taunting). Who fears now ? 

Poley. You are a fool whose voice must be muted. 

A warrant for your arrest is out and will be served 
to-night or early to-morrow. ^ 

Marlowe. Who has issued it ? 

Frizer. The Lords of the Privy Council. 

[Marlowe stands a moment in thought. 
Marlowe. Then I will go to them. With them my 
cause is clear ; and my duty plain. 

Poley. But who will be involved ? 

Marlowe. Ah ! These are riddles that some will 

be loath to read. 

Pol^. Marlowe, you stand on the brink of eternity. 
Marlowe. We all are standing on the eternal brink, 
and to some the ravine beneath— {he looks pointedly at 
Poley)—is black with hideous promise. Beware, my 
bullies, and flee while there is time ! 1 warn you. 
Frizer. You warn—us ? 

Marlowe. I speak while there is time. That war¬ 
rant finds me ready. 

Poley. What do you know of us ? (Marlowe laughs 
and backs towards the garden-door; but Frizer blocks the 
way.) That laughter is dangerous. It spells your 
doom. 

Marlowe. You cast no spell of doom ; and if you 
did, then would I die with laughter on my lips scorn¬ 
ing you. I know you, Master Poley, and them— 
Judas Frizer and Bully Skeres. (Skeres draws his 
sword, Frizer moves towards Marlowe.) Poley, the 
snake that crept into the houses of great ones and 
with his treachery brought them to bloodiest death. 
If I die now—and I shall not die by your hands; I 
have faith in the purposes of the gods—I will prove 
that I know you—spy, Newgate prisoner and maker 
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of false coins, whose treachery brought Anthony 
Babington and Mary of Scotland to the scaffold ; who 
helped to bring ruin to Christopher Blunt and- 

Poley [shouting). Your death ! Your death ! 

[He draws his sword. 

Marlowe. Frances Walsingham; who spied on 
Philip Sidney and his lady !—Dirt! Slime of Satan ! 
The cruellest spawn of Hell !- 

Poley. Death ! [Marlowe springs aside. 

Marlowe. Your dagger, Frizer. 

[He seizes Frizer and draws his dagger, throwing 
him down ; but Frizer returns and with Poley 
closes upon him. Marlowe falls back on the 
settle, struggling. Frizer tears the dagger from 
his grasp, and raising it high, strikes him harshly 
on the head. Marlowe cries “ Exit! ” and falls 
back in death. They stare at him lying there. At 
that moment three loud knocks sound on the door, r. 
Skeres, who has come forward to help in the 
fighting, rushes back to hear the loud voice of the 
innkeeper. 

Bull. The reckoning ! ( The murderers stand as if 

stricken, while Marlowe lies finally still.) It is the 
reckoning. [Skeres holds the door. 

Poley. Yes—yes, good woman. Wait. Wait awhile, 
I prithee. We will come to you. It is the reckoning. 
[Bends over.) He is dead. 

Frizer. Cover his face. 

[Poley covers it with Marlowe’s cloak. 

Skeres. She is gone. 

Poley. It was necessary. And he said that he could 
not die. That he never could die. 

Skeres. I had no part in this. My sword is bloodless. 

Poley. Bully Skeres, he said. 

[Skeres sheathes his sword. 

Skeres. My hand is not guilty of that poet’s blood. 

Frizer. He seized my dagger. 
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Skms. You struck him. 

Frizer. He brought his death upon himself. I had 
no wish to slay. 

Poley {firmly). Have done with this weakness. And 
no recrimination amongst us at any time. Or we aie 
lost. 

Frizer. The axe and the hangman. 

Poley (triumphantly). We will cheat them, brave 
hearts. But we must swear oaths to keep silence. I 
have a plan. I have met violent and sudden death 
before. He quarrelled over the wine. We called 

him atheist. He was angered. 

Skeres. Ay, and ’tis true. Did not he deny God 

and defame Christ ? 

Poley. He drew your dagger, Ingram, intending 
violence against me. 

Frizer. As he did. It all is true as you say. Poley, 
you are a masterful man. 

Poley. And in the fight with all of us. . . . 

Skeres. I held aloof. 

Pol^ (emphatically). With all of us—we’ll not be at 
your mercy, Nicholas Skeres !—he was by an accident 
wounded in the head and he died, crying against God. 
Fn^^r. That tale will do. 

Skeres. It is dangerous. 

Poley. Here is my sword. Nay, you shall swear on 
your swords, as I will swear on mine. That tale of 
the death of Marlowe is the true tale as we must 
faithfully bear witness, each to the others. Swear on 
your sword, Nicholas. You shall be the first. 

Skeres (kissing his sword). I swear. The poet died 
from an accident brought by his own folly and 
violence ; and in the garden he had been talldng to 
me with murders in his thoughts. 

Pol^. True. Now, Ingram ! 

Frizer (kissing the hilt of his sword). I swear that the 
poet, Kit Marlowe, my friend and guest at this 
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feasting, died of an accident in a drunken brawl, after 
he had boasted of his triumphs among women_ 

Poley. Excellent! A pretty touch, and truthful in 
its appearance. 

Frizer. And had laughed scorn at the nonsense as 
he called it of God. He was an atheist. 

Poley. You are a pretty hater, Frizer, for all your 
power of friendship. Power ! What was it that he 
said a little while ago ? And now I swear by the 
cross of this, my sword, in the name of the Holiest, 
that Marlowe died by accident after six on this 
evening at the hand of Ingram Frizer who was forced 
to it in self-defence. 

Frizer. That is true. In self-defence. 

Poley. And now to go, all of us, speedily to tell the 
Watch and Master Danby, the coroner, of this most 
sad tragedy. 

Skeres. Tis sad enough in truth. Death is an 
almighty worm. 

Frizer. But the reckoning must be paid. 

Poley. It is paid. Yes ; he quarrelled over the 
reckoning. Remove that bench, Nick. (Skeres 
removes it from before the door.) Let us go now, the 
garden way, and climb the wall. It is necessary that 
we should not disturb the good woman and our grey 
friend, the tapster, until we have told our tale of this 
unhappy accident to the coroner and jury at the 
inquest. And, remember, out of this blood has come 
our deliverance. The Lords of the Privy Council may 
serve their warrant of arrest on—that ; but the voice 
of this accuser will never again be eloquent. 

[They take their cloaks and other possessions and 
Exeunt by the garden-door. Poley, the last to go, 
takes one look at the shrouded form of Marlowe 
on the settle and then smiles and goes, closing the 
door after him. There is a brief pause. Then 
three knocks again are sounded on the door, r. A 
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pause. The tapster enters^ followed by Eleanor 
Bull. 

Bull. They have gone. 

fenkin. And the reckoning not paid. 

Bull. The pasty is not touched. Rogues and 
coystrels I To slip away like guilty shadows. And 
now, Daniel Jenkin, what of your poet ? 

Jenkin. He is here, good mistress. {He puts back the 
covering from the face of Marlowe, and at last his natural 
stolidity passes the restraints. He speaks with feeling and a 
rapid rude eloquence.) Dead. Here lies greatness. The 
world now will put on sorrow. A king of men. ’Tis 
a very pretty body of mankind gone. 

Bull. Methinks, after all, ’twas only a drabbing 
and a drinking body, like every man of flesh. 

Jenkin. Nay, mistress. There lies a star. A glory 
has fallen from the skies. Kit Marlin has begun his 
life of dust, and the world will shed its tears. A 
disaster has come to us. A pride of mankind has 
fallen to the misery of nothing. All English hearts 
should be sad for this day. We can mourn the erasure 
of a star. There is no more sky. His song is ended. 
It is a new darkness for many of us. 

[He covers the face of Marlowe. The church clock 
strikes seven, as the scene slowly closes. 
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THE FOREST OF HAPPY DREAMS 

By EDGAR WALLACE 
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THE FOREST OF HAPPY DREAMS 


Scene. —The Forest of N'Bolimi. k. is a group of 
natives, including Abiboo, sitting round a cooking pot. 

Entrance up‘Stage R. background—forest, l.c. {about 
eleven o’clock) inner is a bed, arranged in a recess of trees, 
green mosquito curtain to stage. On the bed is Hugh Linden. 
He is unseen by the audience. On a box—medicine bottles. 

Abiboo is telling a story to his interested native audience, 
who punctuate his narrative with a chorus of approval. 

Abiboo. Now this King of the N’gombe had a 
great magic and he walks with ghosts and ju-jus and 
with M’Shimba, M’Shamba. 

Omnes {awe-stricken). Ah-wa ! 

Abiboo. And no harm came to him—for he was 
mad. And because he was mad he had a good feel¬ 
ing : for only the mad arc happy. They sec things 
not as they are but as they wish them. 

Omnes. Ah-wa! 

Abiboo. It is good to be mad, for the mad are kings 
and gods, and Aey have lovely wives and girls who 
dance for them, and they make feasts by night and 
always they curve their spears to victory. 

Omnes. Ah-wa! 

Abiboo. This king lived in this forest, and so they 
called this place the Forest of Happy Dreams, for 
here he lived, and only the beautiful sights came to 
his eyes and only the lovely voices of liis women and 
his headmen came to his ears. 

Linden. Abiboo. 

Abiboo. Now I tell you this because I am kind to 
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low people—for I am not like you—being a high man 
and a follower of the prophet of God. 

Linden. Abiboo. 

Abiboo {rising). Presently I will tell you this tale. 
{Crosses to the bed and draws curtain.) Oh, master, I 
see you. 

Linden. Get me a drink. I’ve been calling for 
hours. {Takes drink.) Is that doctor coming ? 

Abiboo. Sandi lib for dis place one time. 

Linden. I don’t want that damned commissioner. 
He’s not to come. Send him back. I asked for a 
doctor. 

Abiboo. Master, Sandi, he lib^— 

Linden. He lib. God, what a hole ! What a filthy 
country! And they call it the Forest of Dreams. . . . 
(Abiboo is listening.) What’s the matter ? 

Abiboo. That puc-a-puc he comes. 

[Natives rise, looking off. Sound of steamer paddles 
coming nearer. Abiboo crosses to bank, r. 

Linden. Abiboo, come here, you swine I 

Abiboo {returning). Sandi lib for come. 

Linden {violently). I don’t want to see him ! I 
don’t want to see hinj I {Noise of steamer ceases. 
Natives exeunt obviously to meet Sandi.) I asked for a 
doctor, not for a commissioner. Why the hell don’t 
you do as I tell you ? 

[Enter Commissioner Sanders and Dr. Ferguson. 

Sanders. Hello ! My name is Sanders. 

Linden. I know you. I’ve met you, haven’t I ? 

Sanders. I wondered if you remembered. This is 
Dr. Ferguson. If the doctor thinks you’re well 
enough, I’ll have you put on my boat. 

Linden. I don’t want to be put on any boat. I 
want to stay here. { Wildly, almost hysterically) This is 
a grand place—the Forest of Happy Dreams! 

Sanders. Yes. {Looks at Ferguson. Ferguson 
examines Linden through the dialogue which follows.) 
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Exactly. {Walks slowly to Abiboo.) Oh, man, why 
did you bring the white master to this bad place ? 

Abiboo. Not I. He would have his way. I showed 
him the high ground— {points) —in the Anasava 
country, but here he would camp because of the 
pretty name of this forest. 

Sanders. He knows that tale, does he ? Oh, man, 
you are a great talker. 

Abiboo. Lord, I am as I am. 

Sanders. How long has he been like this ? 

Abiboo. Since the edge of the moon. 

Ferguson. Sanders. 

[Sanders up-stage. Ferguson to meet him, shows 
him thermometer. 

Sanders {examining thermometer). Oh ! {They look at 
one another.) How’s his heart ? (Ferguson makes an 
intake of breath.) H’m. {Looks at thermometer again.) 
Yes, we can’t move him, I suppose ? 

Ferguson. Good God ! no. Do you know him ? 

Sanders. Yes. 

Ferguson. Is he a trader ? 

Sanders. Oh, no—a traveller. He’s been shooting 
big game. 

Ferguson. He’s pretty bad. Where is the nearest 
missionary ? 

Sanders. The Jesuits have a station at Lusunkusu— 
two days by river. That won’t be much use, will it ? 

Ferguson. No. {Looks round.) Forest of Happy 
Dreams, eh ? Why ? 

Sanders. It’s chock-full of fever. In the heart of 
the forest you’ll find the remains of villages, wiped 
out by beri-beri or sleepy sickness. There isn’t a bug 
that ever lived in tropical Africa that hasn’t a home 
here. (Ferguson shrugs and goes to patient. To Abiboo) 
Ah, Abiboo, they call this place the Forest of Dreams 
because of the death that is here. Did you tell him 
that? 
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Abiboo. Where is there no death ? Wherever life 
is—there death is. Lord, you are wiser than I, yet I 
know this land from the mountains of the Great King 
to the land of Bula Matadi.* And I have never seen 
so lovely a place as this in which to live or die. 

Sanders. You speak like all great talkers, with the 
manner of a prophet and the tongue of a fool. 

Abiboo. Lord, am I not a fool ? Yet here is the 
truth : that in this forest to every man who is sick as 
this man is sick all bad things become good, because 
all dreams are beautiful. 

Sanders. And all dreams end in death. 

Abiboo. That is the loveliest dream of all. 

Sanders. Do you know that ? 

Abiboo. Lord, who can deny it ? 

[Ferguson comes down. Sanders goes to meet him. 

Ferguson. He seems quite happy now. 

Sanders. Oh ? He’s got to that stage, has he ? 

Ferguson. Is that a stage ? I’ve never met this 
variety of fever. 

Sanders. Yes, it is a stage. If you have any trouble, 
here’s the place to get rid of it. If you’ve anything on 
your conscience, here is release for you. If every¬ 
thing’s gone wrong—here everything will come right, 
but you’ll die at the end of it. 

Ferguson. Oh—I see. That’s the form delirium 
takes ? 

Sanders. I’ve seen four white people pass over in 
this forest, and everyone was happy, completely 
happy. I don’t know why. 

Ferguson. A form of—a sort of hallucination ? 

Sanders. Ye—es. 

Ferguson. It can’t be anything-? 

Sanders. N—no. I suppose not. 

Ferguson. You’re not superstitious ? 


• Pronounced “ Pooler Mcr-tardy.” 
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Sanders. Yes, I suppose so. It is so difficult to 
know where superstition ends and faith begins. I’ve 
seen some curious things on this river. 

[Abiboo and natives are slandingy listening. 

Ferguson. Yes ? I’m new to the river altogether. 
Well, I needn’t tell you that. {Notices Sanders is 
listening.) What is it ? 

Sanders. Do you hear anything ? 

Ferguson {a pause^ listening). No. 

Sanders. Yet all these men hear it. And I hear it. 

Ferguson. What is it ? 

Sanders. It’s a Lokali—miles and miles away—a 
drum made from a hollow tree trunk that some native 
is hammering. Can’t you hear it ? 

Ferguson. No. 

Sanders. I’ve been hearing it for ten minutes. {To 
Abiboo) Oh, man, what does the Lokali say ? 

Abiboo {at intervals^ as though he is reading off a Morse 
message). There is a canoe . . . with ten and four 
paddlcrs . . . and it carries one who is white . . . 
and it struck a rock . . . and the water ran in . . . 
and the canoe came to the shore . . . and all the 
people have landed. . . . 

Sanders {to Ferguson). Well, did you hear that ? 

Ferguson. He’s malung it up, my dear fellow. 

Sanders {smiling). No, he isn’t. I read it more 
accurately than he did, as a matter of fact. The canoe 
didn’t strike a rock, but a log. 

Abiboo. Master, this man says it was a piece of 
wood in the water that made the hole in the canoe. 

Ferguson. Amazing. 

Sanders. Isn’t it? I think it must be Hamilton. 
I arranged for him to meet me here. He would come 
up by canoe. 

Linden. Abiboo. 

Sanders. Is he conscious ? 

Ferguson. Not really. I’ll give him a dope before 
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I go. By the way, you said that you know who he is ? 
Sanders. A man named Linden. 

Ferguson. Linden ? Linden ? Not Hugh Linden, 
the man who lost his money in the big smash ? 
Sanders. Yes. 

Ferguson. Oh, dear, yes. Sir Hugh Linden. I 
remember. Didn’t he treat his wife rather shabbily ? 
Sanders. Yes, I believe so. 

Ferguson. Of course, now I remember. It hap¬ 
pened a month before I came out. Ran off with a girl. 

Sanders. Yes. I had a letter from his wife. She 
was trying to trace him. 

Ferguson {looking round towards the bed). Good Lord. 
Yes, he left his wife flat. 

Sanders. I don’t know much about these things, 
but I understand that the girl he ran away with left 
him flat. He turned up on the coast six months after 
with a couple of guns and enough truck to carry him 
across the Continent. 

Ferguson [meditatively). Yes, yes, yes, yes. He was 
a racing man, wasn’t he ? His horse was beaten in 
some big race or other ? 

Linden. Abiboo. 

Sanders. See to him, will you ? (Ferguson upstage 
to bed. To Abiboo) Abiboo, you are of the Kano 
people ? 

Abiboo. Yes, lord. 

Sanders. This man is very sick, and at any moment 
he may walk with the djin. I will tie my fine ship to 
the wooding below the beaches and you will come 
for me at his moment. For he and I are brothers of 
the same blood and I must be with him when he 
goes. That is our way. 

Abiboo [kissing his right thumb and laying his hand on 
his heart). By my hand and my heart. 

[Sanders walks up-stage. 
Linden. I’m terribly sorry, Betty. I’m terribly 
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sorry. I’ve been a perfectly awful swine to you, old 
darling ; I’m terribly sorry. Oh, doctor, you know 

my wife,don’t you? This is Doctor-. So sorry, 

I’ve forgotten your name. ... I say, you know 
what they call this place ? The Forest of Happy 
Dreams. . . . Everything that’s wrong comes right. 

. . . Rather amusing, isn’t it ? By God, eh ? Every¬ 
thing comes right ! {With sudden frenzy to invisible 
woman) I don’t want you. Don’t you come near 
me, you little beast! The last two thousand I had 
in the world . . . never left me enough to get me 
out of Tangier. . . . God, if I’d only known what 
you were. ... I left the best woman in the world 
for you! {Begins to cry.) The best woman in the 
world. . . . 

Sanders. Is there any kind of chance ? 

Ferguson. I don’t know. I shouldn’t think so. 

Linden. Rotten hard luck that horse not winning. 
It was the sort of thing that would happen to me. I 
had thirty-sbc—thirty—I don’t know how much it 
was, and I was winning easily and a horse swerved 
right across my horse. ... I mean it was such rotten 
luck. . . . 

Abiboo. Ah, he sees all the bad things now, master, 
all the bad things that came to him Cala Cala, but 
before the dawn he will see what is wonderful to him. 

[Ferguson draws curtain. 

Ferguson. What does he say ? 

Sanders. He’s predicting happiness. 

Ferguson. God knows—I hope he has it. 

[Packing his bag. 

Sanders. It will be dusk soon. 1 will get the 
steamer back to the wooding. Have you done all 
that you can ? 

Ferguson. Yes. I can’t think of anything else, 

Sanders. Oh, man, send for me if he is worse. 

Abiboo. By my hand and my heart, Sandi. 
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Sanders. Whatever this man needs you shall give 
him. And if you watch without sleeping, to-morrow 
I will fill your hands with salt. And if you run away 
from him, my soldiers will find you and your carriers 
and will tie you to a tree and whip you. 

Abiboo. Lord, the wood is full of ghosts and these 
common men are frightened. 

Sanders. I have said. The palaver is finished. 

[Exeunt Sanders and Ferguson. Natives stands 
watching. 

[Dim down to moonlight.'\ 

Abiboo. Sandi has a hard heart, but all things are 
for the best. Come now, and I will tell you the tale 
of the king of this land, who was mad and was full of 
happiness. You shall know this that no man is what 
he is, but what he thinks, and if he thinks he is a 
lion, he is a lion. So if a man is mad and thinks he is 
lord of all the world and the moon, only the fool will 
laugh at him. 

Omnes. Ah-wa ! 

Linden. Abiboo. 

[Abiboo goes swiftly to the bed, looks behind the 
curtain, and straightens the patient. 

Abiboo. Now I tell you, poor men of the Anasava, 
that you may know and tell all your friends. 

[During this, light, including light of fire, 
dims to a black-out.] 


(One by one the natives sink sleeping around the fire.) I 
know many things which you have never heard and 
would stare at me if I told you, for I have travelled to 
the end of the world, from the sands of the Arab lands 
to the great waters of Bula Matadi the Breaker of 


Stones. . . . 


[Dim up.] 


[Abiboo sits before the dying fire. His knees drawn 
up, his head on his breast. The rest of the men 
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ore sleeping. As lights come up, Linden comes 
out from end of bed net. Care should be taken 
that his Double is not seen lying on the bed. Linden 
walks erect. On his face is a smile. He throws 
out his arms and stretches. Loughs. 

Linden. Dam’ funny ! Forest of Happy Dreams! 
{Laughs softly.) That is funny ! Abiboo. . . . 
Abiboo. . . . (Abiboo wakes and rises, walks past 
Linden towards bed.) Abiboo, you silly fool cant 
you see me ? (Abiboo pulls back curtain and shows 
Double lying on bed. Linden’s and Double s gestures 
must be in unison.) Funny ! Who’s that fellow, 
Abiboo ? Why don’t you answer ? {Gesture of im¬ 
patience.) Ach. Silly old brute. Get me a drink. 
(Abiboo gives to man on the bed a drink of water.) Thanks. 
Thanks. Abiboo, I feel marvellous—really ! It’s 
absolutely stupid staying in bed. (Abiboo draws 
curtain ark squats down by the side of the bed.) Sanders. 
I say, Sanders ! I feel terribly good. I don’t know 
—things aren’t so bad—really. I mean one can take 
a sharp turn and pull up. After all, the luck has got 
to swing round . . . looks like it. {He is fingering an 
invisible ticker tape.) Anacondas on the up and up. 
42—43,50—44 . . . 50—46. By Jove ! Good Lord. 
I’ve got a block of that stock, haven’t I ? I told 
everybody this was going to happen. Inevitable. 
Copper’s bound to go up. . . . Rubber and every¬ 
thing. {Voice sinks to a rumble of sound—suddenly goes 


sharp as he sees something.) Hullo ? I say, who’s that ? 
Hello, Dick. What the devil are you doing here ? 
Well, this is the last place in the world I expect to 

find you. j-^-^ Jockey.] 


Where are you going ? 

Dick. I’m just going to weigh in, sir. 

Linden. Eh ? Weigh in. , , , Why, of course, you 
were second. 
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Dick. Second. Why, I won—of course I did. 
Linden. You won ? . . . Did you ? Did you ? 
.. . Of course you did. Why, Dick, that’s wonderful. 

Dick. I had the race in hand from the turn. I 
could have pulled out three lengths. 

Linden. Yes—I say, that’s terribly good news . . . 
best I’ve had for—I don’t want this to go any farther. 


[Dick begins to fade.] 


But I don’t mind telling you it makes an awful differ¬ 
ence to me with the market going against me. . . . 
No, no, the market is going up—yes, up. {Puts the 
back of his hands over his eyes.) Abiboo.... Abiboo.... 
[Abiboo opens curtain. Double has same hand 
attitude. Abiboo gives him a drink. 

Linden. Thanks. . . . Thank you so much. {Hands 
down to breast. Abiboo draws curtain.) Thank you. 
Terribly stuffy ... no air. . . . (Abiboo begins to fan 
man on the bed.) Thank you. . . . {Walks towards up- 

stage entrance.) i 

* [Fade up on Elada.] 

Well ? . . . 

Elada. Hello, Hughie boy. 

Linden. I didn’t expect that you’d—you would 
ever come. You’ve treated me—I’m sorry—that’s all 


over. 

Elada. Darling, you never loved me . . . and 1 
never loved you. And you made a great tragedy out 
of a—well—you know ? 

Linden. Yes, I did. 

Elada. As soon as I found that Betty had forgiven 
you and was as fond of you as ever—well—(/atigAj) I 
couldn’t exactly stay, could I ? 

Linden. I say, that isn’t true, is it ? I mean about 

Betty ? . u > 

Elada. Darling, you are so silly. Of course she s 

terribly fond of you. 
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Linden. Really—really forgiven me ? . . . Honest 

to God ? 

Elada. Honest. 

Linden. That was terribly sporting of you, Elada. 
I’ve said some beastly things about you too. What a 
brick you are and how perfectly good of you. . . . 

[Elada begins to fade.] 

. , , to do a thing like ... I mean to tell me . . . 
that is such wonderful news. . . . You don t know 
how you made me feel. . . . Elada, where are you ? 

. . . Don’t go, old girl. ... I say, tell me some¬ 
thing more about Betty . , . Elada . . . Abiboo . . . 
Abiboo. . . . (Abiboo moves curtain. Sound of Lokali 
off.) Where did that lady go ? Go and find her. 

Abiboo [addressing Double). Master, she comes back 
bimeby. 

Linden. I suppose she will—yes. What is that 
noise ? Stop it. It’s driving me distracted. [Hands 
to head.) 

[Abiboo erect, head bent, draws curtain, listening. 
He crosses the stage r. and listens again. Exit R. 
Lin^n. Don’t run away and leave me. Do you 
see anybody there ? I swear I saw somebody. There 
—over there—the forest is full of people to-night. 
(Betty walks into light spot off bed slowly.) Somebody 
. . . Betty ! Oh, my dear—aren’t you too wonderful 
—and don’t you look stunning !—Oh, darling ! 

[Snuggles to her. 

Betty. You’ve got to be very quiet . . . s—sh . . . 
quiet. [Takes him in her arms, his head on her breast. 

Linden. You’re talking like a doctor. . , . By Jove. 
You used to be a nurse, didn’t you ? 

Betty. Yes. That’s why you’ve got to do what I 
tell you. 

Linden. Have you come all this way to see me ? 
God, isn’t it wonderful of you ? I’ve been such a 
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beast. I’ve always adored that dress. ... I say, 
you’ve been very economical . . . still wearing it. . . . 
Am I worrying you ? 

Betty. You must be very sensible, Hughie. And 
don’t move. Is that better ? 

Linden. None of this is true, do you know, darling ? 
But it’s lovely. I must tell Sanders about this. I 
wish you’d tell him. They call this place the Forest 
of Happy Dreams, but it’s a beautiful dream and 
everything comes right—and you’re the Tightest 
dream that has ever happened. 

Betty {smiling). This dream may be true. 

Linden. Bless you ! All dreams are true. . . . I’m 
happy. . . . I’m so happy ... so happy . . . 
( Weeps.) 

[Dim down to black-out] 

[Dim up to dawn.] 

[Men about the Jire, blankets over their shoulders. 
Abiboo by curtained bed. Enter Sanders in 
overcoat over his pyjamas. 

Sanders. I told you to call me. 

Abiboo. Lord, there was no need. He was happy, 
and in the dark hours he went to sleep. 

Sanders. Asleep ? {Crosses to curtain and looks in.) Is 
he dead ? 

Abiboo. No, Sandi, he changed when the woman 
came walking from the forest like a ghost. 

Sanders. A woman ? Have you also been seeing 

dreams ? 

Abiboo. No, lord. She came. I saw her. . . . 

She is here. Look ! 

[Enter Betty in white, with topee, etc. 

Betty. Mr. Sanders ? 

Sanders. Yes ? 

Betty. I ani Hugh Linden’s wife—Betty Linden. 
I wrote to you, you remember ? You had gone when 
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I arrived at headquarters, but Captain Hamilton 
sent me on. I would have been here sooner, but my 
canoe was damaged and I had to walk through the 
forest. I arrived in the middle of the night. ... He 
knew me. . . . 

Sanders. Is he-? 

Betty. I think he’ll get better. He’s sleeping. 

Sanders. Yes—er—so I understand. (Betty goes to 
bed and kneeling down beside it, looks at the sleeping man.) 
Abiboo, is that a dream, too ? 

Abiboo {spreading his carpet). Lord, all things are 
dreams, and— (kneels) —by the favour of the prophet 
there is only one reality (makes obeisance). Look 
upon me with kindness. 

Oh, God the Merciful, 

God the Beneficent, 

God the Giver of Sleep, 

God the Soother of Pain, 

God the Maker of the world, 

God the Light of the stars. . . . 


CURTAIN 
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A POUND ON DEMAND 


By SEAN O’CASEY 



CHARACTERS 


Girl. 

Jerry. 

Sammy. 

Wonum. 

Policeman. 
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Scene.— A Post Office. There is a counter to the right 
which comes out for about four yards, turning at right angles, 
and running to the back. That part of the counter facing 
front is railed, and has in the centre a small, bracketed 
window for selling stamps. Above the window is a card on 
which is the word stamps. There is a swing-door in the 
centre at the back. To the right of the door a window having 
the words post office on it to face towards the street. To 
the left is a table-ledge for the convenience of those who want 
to write letters, telegrams, fill in forms, or make out postal 
orders. Blotting-paper, quill pens, inkwelb are on the ledge. 
Above ledge at back a telephone booth. J^otices, such as, 
Save Saving Certificates, and Saving Certificates will Save 
You ! Buy by Telephone ; Post Often and Post Early ; 
Cardinal Virtues : Temperance, Prudence, Fortitude, Pay¬ 
ment of Income Tax. 

Behind the counter, sitting on a high stool beside a desk, is 
a Girl sorting and examining documenU, and doing the 
routine work of a Post Office. Behind counter, on the left, a 
oor. his six o*clock or so in the evening of an autumn day ; 
the sun is low in the sky, and his red light is fiooding in 
through the window. 

The swing-door suddenly opens and Jerry, pressing his 
body agaxnst the door to keep it open, whiU he holds Sammy. 
who IS drunk, steady with his right hand, appears to view 
with m anxious and hopeful look on his face. Jerry if 
dressed m cement-soiled working clothes, and his trousers are 
bound u^er the knees with cords. He is about forty years of 
age. His friend, Sammy, is a workman too, and is dressed 
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in the same way. Jerry wears a large tweed cap, and 
Sammy wears a brown trilby much the worse for wear. 
Sammy is in a state of maudlin drunkenness, and his reddish 
face is one wide, silly grin. 

ferry [holding on to Sammy and calling in to the Girl). 
Yous do Post Office Savin’s Bank business here, don’t 
you, miss ? 

[Before the Girl has lime to reply, Sammy lurches 
away from the door, pulling Jerry with him, and 
the door swings shut again. The Girl looks 
round, but sees only the swinging door. A pause. 
The door opens again, and Jerry, holding Sammy 
with a firmer grip, appears and speaks in to the Girl. 

Jerry [to the Girl). Savin’s Bank’s business’s’s done 
here, miss, isn’t it ? 

[Sammy lurches again, pulling Jerry with him, so 
that the door again swings shut. Again the Girl 
looks round and sees only the swinging door. She 
keeps her eyes on it. A pause. The door opens 
again and the two men appear, this time with 
Jerry behind Sammy pushing him, and looking 
round him as he speaks in to the Girl. 

Jerry [looking round Sammy as he speaks in to the Girl). 
Savin’s bank business’s’s done here, isn’t it, miss ? 

Girl [suspiciously). Yes. 

Jerry [exultingly to Sammy). I told you, Sammy, 
this is a Post Office where Savin’s Bank business’s’s 
done. In we go. 

Sammy [looking round vacantly). Where ? 

Jerry. In there, in here, can’t you see ? We’re in 
port, Sammy—Post Office where Savin’s Bank busi¬ 
ness’s’s done. 

Sammy [vacantly). Where? 

Jerry [appealingly). Aw, pull yourself together, 
Sammy. Remember the mission we’re on ; don’t 
let a fella down now. Remember what we want. 
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Sammy (vacantly). Want nothin’. 

Jerry (irritably). Try to remember, man—pound 
on demand—remember ? 

Sammy (stiffening). Pound on demand, wanna pound 
on demand. 

Jerry. Why’rc you sayin’ you want nothin’, then ? 
Don’t make a fool of me when it comes to the push. 
You’ve only to sign a form—the young lady’ll give it 
to you. 

Sammy. Sign no form ; don’t wanna form. 

Jerry (irritably). You can’t get your pound, man, 
till you sign a form. That’s the way they do Savin’s 
Bank business’s, see ? Sign a form askin’ a pound on 
demand, ’n hand it over to the young lady, see ? 

Sammy. Wanna drink. 

Jerry. You’ve no money for a dhrink. Can’t get 
a dhrink till you get your pound on demand. (Guiding 
Sammy over to the counter.) Thry to keep your com¬ 
posure while we’re doing the business. 

\The pair come to the counter. 

Jerry (in a wheedling way to the Girl). He wants a 
pound on demand, missie ; (to Sammy) don’t you, 
Sammy—a pound on demand ? (To the Girl) Give’s 
the form, missie, till he pops his name down on it. 

Girl (to Sammy—ignonn^ Jerry). What can I do 
lor you, sir ? 

Sammy (vacantly). Wha’ ? 

[Asloutish Woman of about forty comes in by the 
door with a minor kind of a rush, and hurries over 
to the counter. She stares for a moment at the 
two men. 


Woman (to the Girl). If I wrote a letter ’n posted it 
to catch Je seven fifty-nine p.m. collection, would 

Tamnngapatam on Friday before twelve 
nlty-four in the afternoon, please ? 

Girl (ttying to collect her wits together). What collec- 
aon, madam ? 
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fVoman {stiffly). I said the seven fifty-nine p.m. col¬ 
lection, I think. 

Jerry [impatiently). Gie’s the little form, missie. 

Sammy [drunkenly breaking into song). Jush a song at 
twilight, when the lights ’re slow- 

Jerry (remonstrating). Eh, eh, there, Sammy ! 

Sammy [a little subdued). ’N the flickerin’ shadowish 
softly- 

Jerry (emphatically). Eh, Sammy, eh ! 

Sammy [ending it softly). Come ’n go. 

Girl [to the Woman). The destination of the letter, 
madam, please ? 

Woman. Tarraringapatam. 

Girl. Where exactly is that place or locality, 
madam ? 

Sammy. Ncx’ parish but one t’ ourish. 

Woman [indignantly, to Sammy). Keep your funny 
remarks to yourself, please. [To the Girl) Tarraringa- 
patam’s in the most southern part of Burma. 

Jerry [to the Girl). Fork over the form for the 
pound on demand, will you, missie ? 

Girl (/o Jerry). One minute, please. 

Sammy [hammering on counter with his hand). A pound 
en deman’, wanna pound en dcman’. 

Woman [to the Girl). Will a letter posted to catch 
the seven fifty-nine gel to Tarraringapatam on Friday 
before twelve fifty-four in the afternoon ? 

Girl. I’m afraid I couldn’t say, madam. 

Jerry [briskly, to the Woman). Young lady doesn’t 
know. [To the Girl) Pound on demand form, 
miss. 

Woman [indignantly, to Jerry). Be good enough, sir, 
to confine your attention to your own business, will 
you ? [To the Girl) Will you find out ? 

Jerry [to the Woman). You can’t be let monopolise 
the time ’n attention of an office for the use of the 
public at large, can you ? 
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Sammy (briskly). Ish she tryin’ to shtir up trouble, 
or wha’ ? 

Woman (to Sammy). I’m making an ordinary 
enquiry at a public office, and I will not tolerate 
interference. 

Girl (who has been running her finger along a list of names 
of places hanging on a card behind the counter). What name 
again, please ? 

Woman (with dignity). Tarraringapatam. 

Girl (looking at the list). Not on the list, madam. 

Jerry (ironically). Bus stop in the jungle, miss. 

Woman. It must be there. 

Girl (to the Woman). Not on the list. ( To Sammy) 
What can I do for you, sir ? 

Jerry (confidentially). Justwantsapoundondemand, 
miss. 

Girl (sharply, to Jerry). Let the gentleman speak 
for himself. ( To Sammy) What is it, please ? 

Sammy. Ish she tryin’ to shtir up trouble, or wha’ ? 

Jerry (loudly, to Sammy). Young lady’s askin’ if 
you want a pound on demand. 

Sammy (wakening up a little). Yeh, wha’ ? Wanna 
pound on demand, yeh. 

Jerry (briskly). Give’s the form, ’n I’ll get him to 
sling his name down, missic. 

Girl (to Sammy). Can I have your bank-book, 
please ? 

Jerry (briskly). Bank-book, bank-book, Sammy; 
young lady wants the bank-book. 

[Sammy looks vacantly at the Girl and at Jerry. 
(briskly). Get a move on. (He puts a hand in 
Sammy’s breastpocket.) Bank-book, bank-book, 
oammy, me son ; young lady wants bank-book. 

\He takes the book from Sammy’s pocket, and hands 
it to the Girl. 

Girl (to Woman, who is standing beside the counter). 
Sorry, madam, but I can’t tell you what you want to 
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know—the name’s not on the list. (She looks at the 
bank-book Jerry has given to her.) Which is Mr. Adams ? 

Jerry {gaily indicating his friend). This is him, miss, 
all alive ’n full of beans. 

Sammy {delightedly). Jusht a song at twilight when 
the lights aresh slow- 

Jerry {interrupting). Shush—young lady doesn’t like 
singing in her office, Sammy. 

Sammy {drunkenly). Sammy doesn’t care about any 
young ladyish ; don’t care ’bout offish or young 
ladyish. 

Woman {going over indignantly to ledge to write her 
letter). A finely appointed Post Office, I must say, 
that can’t give you even a hint about the commonest 
postal regulation ! 

[The Girl slowly gets a form and reluctantly hands 
it out towards Sammy, but Jerry takes it out of 
her hand, and hurries Sammy over to the writing- 
ledge opposite. 

Girl {warningly). The depositor must sign himself; 
and his signature must correspond with that in the 
book. 

[ The Woman is writing her letter, and is taking up 
a great deal of space. She is right in the middle 
of the ledge with writing materials spread round on 
each side of her. Jerry leads Sammy to the 
space on her right, looks at it, then leads Sammy 
round to the space on her left. 

Jerry. Now you’ve only just to gather the pen into 
your mit ’n slap down the old name on to the form. 

[Jerry spreads the form on the ledge, gets a quill pen 
and puts it into Sammy’s hand, who lets it fall to 
the floor. 

Jerry {with irritation, as he picks it up, and places it 
again in Sammy’s hand). Try to keep a grip on it, 
man, ’n don’t be spillin’ it all over the place. (Sammy 
grips it like a sword.) Aw, not that way. Don’t go to 
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the opposite extreme. {Arrangingpen.) Nice’n lightly 
between the finger ’n thumb. That way, see ? 
{Speaking over to the Girl.) He’s not used to this kind 
of thing, miss, but he’ll be all right in a minute. 

Sammy {standing still and looking vacantly at the wall). 
Wanna poun’ on demand. 

Jerry {encouragingly). Go on, bend your back ’n 
write your name. {To the Woman who is writing her 
letter.) Mind movin’ over as far as you can, ma’am, 
to give him room to write his name—he wants a 
pound on demand ? 

[The Woman looks indignant^ but moves a little 
away. Sammy bends down, gets the pen to the 
paper, slips and slides along the ledge, nearly 
knocking the Woman down. 

Jerry {in dismay). Aw, Sammy, eh, eh. Look at 
the form, man. Can’t you keep your balance for a 
second ? 

iVoman {indignantly). This is a nice way to be 
scattered about, writing an important letter to Tar- 
raringapatam! {To the Girl) Aren’t you going to 
exercise a litde control here, please ? 

Jffry {to the Woman). He’s sawl right, he’s sawl 
right, ma’am. 

Woman {angrily). No, it’s not all right; it’s any¬ 
thing but all right. {Violently, to Sammy) Remember 
you’re in a Post Office, sir ! 

Sammy {with drunken indignation). Posht Offish ! 
What’s a Posht Offish ? Haven’t to take me shoes 
from off me feet in a Posht Offish, have I ? 

Jtrry {soothingly). It’s sawl right. No one wants 
you to take your shoes from oflf your feet. Here, lean 
on the ledge till I get a new form. 

[He puts Sammy leaning against the ledge and goes 
over to get another form. 

Sammy {meandering over to the Woman). Shuh want 
me to take me shoes from offish me feet ? 
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Jerry [to the Girl). Slip us another form, missie. 

Sammy [close to the Woman— emphatically). Shuh 
hear me talkin’ to you ? Shuh want me to take me 
shoish from off me feet ? 

Jerry [impatiently to the Girl). Give’s the form, miss, 
before he begins to get lively. 

Girl [busy at work). Oh, just a minute. I gave you 
one a moment ago. 

Sammy [close to the Woman). You push off, ma’am, 
please ; thish plaish is occupied. Have to write me 
namish ; need spaish ; wanna pound on demand. 
[The Woman ignores him.) Push off when you’re 
warned, can’t you ? Thish plaish ish occupied. 

Jerry [speaking over to Sammy from the counter). Eh, 
eh, Sammy, there, control yourself, man. [To the 
Girl) Hurry up, miss. 

Sammy [more emphatically^ as the Woman ignores him). 
Shuh hear me talkin’ to you ? Told you I wanted 
spaish. Push off, now—this plaish is occupied. 

Jerry [over to Sammy, m a warning voice). Sammy ! 

Woman [indignantly to Sammy). How dare you tell 
me to push off ? I’ll have you know this is a public 
office, and I am engaged in important business. 

Sammy [aggressively). Shuh don’t want a pound on 
demanish, so push off before I call the polish. 

Jerry [facing towards the Girl). Calm, Sammy, calm. 

[Sammy pushes the Woman as she is writing her 
letter, but she indignantly pushes back, and he 
finds it hard to keep his feet. He recovers and 
returns to the charge, pushes her again, but she 
pushes him more violently than before, sending him 
more than half-way towards the door; by a great 
effort he recovers and staggers back to the Woman 
with a look of determination on his face. 

Jerry [to the Girl, as Sammy is staggering about — 
which Jerry does not see). For God’s sake, give’s a form, 
missie. 
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Sammy {pushing the Woman). I have you taped, me 
lassie ; wanta wash what’r we doin’ : I have you 
taped, me lassie ! 

[He pushes the Woman, who pushes him back ; he 
tries to recovery but she follows him upy and pushes 
again so that Sammy staggers to the door, hits it, 
the door opens, Sammy staggers out into the 
street, and the door closes again. The Woman 
goes back to the writing of her letter. 

ferry {who is ignorant of Sammy’s disappearance, rap¬ 
ping impatieotly on the counter). Eh miss, missie, the 
form, miss, eh, the form, missie. 

Girl {impatiently slapping down a form on the counter). 
That’s the last you’ll get. 

Jerry {combatively). Oh, don’t get too cocky, miss, 
for, after all, you’re only a servant to the public. 
{Tapping his chest) It’s the like of me that pays your 
wages. You’re just here to serve the interests of the 
public, so don’t get too cocky. 

Girl {tartly). I don’t want any impertinence, please. 

Jerry {hotly). You’ll do what’s here to do accordin’ 
to regulations. I wonder what’d happen if I sent in 
a chit of a complaint to the Postmaster-General ? 

[He turns round to go over to the writing-ledge and 
finds that Sammy has disappeared. 

Jerry {staring round in bewilderment). Where’s he 
gone ? Eh, where did Sammy go ? {He runs over to 
the Woman.) Why the hell didn’t you keep an eye on 
him when you knew he had a few up ? 

[He rushes to the door, pushes it open and runs out. 

Woman {b the Girl). Nice pair of drunken 
scoundrels. What are the police doing ? 

[The door swings open and Jerry enters, dragging 
Sammy in after him. 

Jerry {indignantly, to the Girl). Eh, will you speak 
to that lady over there, ’n keep her from interferin’ 
with people transactin’ public business ? 
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\He leads Sammy back to the writing-ledge, spreads 
the form on the ledge for him, and carefully places 
a pen in his hand. 

Sammy {as he is being led over). Have that lasshie 
taped ; thash lasshie over there, have her taped, so I 
have. 

ferry {placing the pen in Sammy’s hand). Get your 
mit goin’, Sammy, get your mit goin’. (Sammy does 
not stir.) Aw, get down to it, man. 

Sammy. Can’t bend. 

Jerry. Why can’t you bend ? . 

Sammy. Can’t bend, can’t stand ; wanna chair. 

Jerry {impatiently). Hold on tight, then, while I get 
you one. Hold tight, now. 

[Sammy grips the writing-ledge grimly, as he stares 
over at the Woman who is writing at the other 
end. Jerry runs to the counter, acting and speaking 
so impetuously that the Girl does what is asked of 
her before she realises what is happening. 

Jerry {rapidly to the Girl). The stool, missie, a lend 
of the stool ; he can write his name safer sittin’ j 
quick, missie ! 

[The Girl hands over a high stool, Jerry runs over 
to Sammy with the stool, helps Sammy to sit on 
it, settles the form, and again puts the pen in his 
hand. Sammy protrudes his tongue, and seems to 
find his coat in the way. 

Jerry. Oul’ coat in the way, eh ? Take it off, 
then, so’s it won’t clog your movements; young lady 
won’t mind. 

[After a good deal of pulling, Sammy, with the 
help of Jerry, gets of his coat. 

Woman {sarcastically, staring at the pair). Why don t 
you pull down the blinds and keep the light from 
hurting his eyes ? 

[Sammy gives a violent movement of anger, sweeping 
pen, ink, and form to the ground. Holding pre- 
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cartously to the ledge, he tilts his seat, slides over 
towards the Woman, and brings his face as close 
to hers as possible. 

Sammy {angrily, to the Woman). Thish ish a Post 
Offish, see ? No one allowed interfere with men hash 
businish to do. Wasn’t reared yesterday, ’n I have 
you taped, me lasshie ! 

Jerry {indignantly, to the Woman). Whyja go ’n 
cause a commotion just as the man was doin’ nicely ? 
You’ve no right to interfere with men transactin’ 
public business. {Over to the Girl) See that, miss, see 
the way she interfered the minute the man was just 
doin’ nicely ? 

Girl {calmly). I didn’t see the lady interfering in 
any way. 

Jerry {indignantly). Well, if you hadda had your 
eyes open, you’d ha seen it. There doesn’t seem to be 
any proper conthrol in the place at all. 

[While J^rry is speaking, the Girl goes to the tele¬ 
phone, dials a number and listens, Jerry helps 
Sammy back to his original position on the 
stool. 

Girl {at the teUphoru). Hello ; Pimblico Post Office 
speaking; send down one of your little boys, will 
you ? Yes, at once, please. 

replaces the receiver and stands watching the 
two men, glancing, now and again, at the door. 

Jerry {when he has settled Sammy), Now don’t fall 

«undher any more, for God’s sake. ( To the Woman) 

N no more of your condescendin’ remarks, please, 
see? > I' > 

Woman {veherruntly). One word more from either 
0 you, n 111 go straight out ’n bring in a policeman ! 

[There are a few moments' dead silence. 

hammy {breaking out exciUdly). Ja hear what she 
said? Jahear? Bring a policeman in. That’s what 
we get for trustin’ people. What do I care for the 
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poleish ? Speak up, Jerry, ’n be a man—do I or do I 
not care for the poleish ? 

Jerry [soothingly). No, never ; everyone who knows 
Sammy, knows that. 

Sammy. Not if they were round me in dozens—do 
I or do I not ? 

Jerry. Not a word, Sammy, not a word ; we rest 
silent about them things. 

Sammy. Not a word. We don’t rush round tellin’ 
things ; but we know, don’t we, Jerry ? 

Jerry. Not a word. Don’t let your nerves get 
jangled now. Slip your name down. 

Sammy. Not another word. Poleeish ! Do I or do 
I not care for the poleeish—you know, Jerry ? 

Jerry. Not a word—go on, get your name down. 

Sammy [excitedly). Let her send for the poleeish ! 
Wouldn’t be long till they didn’t know what was 
happenin’. Poleeish to the right of me, ’n to the left 
of me, ’n nothing left of them in the end but silver 
buttons for souvenirs ! 

Jerry. Rags, bones, ’n buttons, wha’ ? Go on- 
slip your name down. 

[The door opens and a huge Policeman enters. He 
walks slowly in, goes over to the counter, looks at 
the Girl, who points to the two men ; the Police¬ 
man nods knowingly. 

Sammy [leaning over towards the Woman). We often 
plastered the roads with policemen, ’n left them 
thryin’ out how they were going to get themselves 
together again ! 

Woman [scornfully). Oh, you did, didja ? 

Sammy [mockingly, to the Woman). Yes, we did, 
didn’ we ; we did did did didja, didn’ we ! 

Policeman [coming over and standing near the two men). 
Now, then, do what you have to do, ’n go about your 
business. 

[The two men look round and see the Policeman. 
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They stare at him for a few moments, and then 
turn their faces away, fixing their attention on the 
form. There is a dead silence for a time, for the 
near presence of a Policeman is a great dis¬ 
comfort and very disconcerting. 

ferry {almost in a whisper). Just there on the line, 
Sammy. Samuel, first name, see ? Lead off with a 
big ess. A big ess, man, a big css. Shape it into a 
big ess—capital ess—don’t you know what a capital 
ess is? Here, TH show you—give us a hold of the 
pen for a minute. 

[Jerry takes the pen from Sammy and makes the 
rucessary correction, and returns the pen to Sammy. 

Jerry. There y’are now. No, on ahead, cautious : 
a, m, u—I think—yes, u, double e, 1—no, one e ’n 
two double ells—good God, what am I sayin’—only 
one double ell, only one double ell, man ! You’re not 
listenin’ to me, Sammy. There’s nothin’ to prevent 
you doin’ it right, if you’ll only listen. You’ve nearly 
a dozen of ells down. Show it to me for a second. 

[He takes the pen and removes roughly the un¬ 
necessary letters. 

Jerry {warningly). Now the next name, Adams; 
*n make the letthers a little smaller, or you’ll be a 

mile away from the form before the last one comes in 
sight. 

Sammy {in a weary voice). Aw, I’ve had enough. 

Jfrry. You’re too far ahead to give up now, man. 
T’other name, now. A big A for a start. Not as big 
as an elephant, now—you know what an ordinary 
wpital A is. Oh, why did you let your hand slip ? 
It 11 have to do now. {Turning and winking at the 
Policeman) He’s got a few up, but he’s sawl right. 
[To Sammy) Now a little d, ’n a little u, ’n a little- 
wait a minute—I’m gettin’ a little confused—a little 
ra, a litde n, ’n a little ess—a little ess, man ! Now, 
come on, ’n we’ll give it to the young lady. 
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JVoman (moch'ngfy, to Jerry). The poor man’ll need 
a long rest, now. 

[Jerry /telps Sammy oj the stool, and links him 
over to the counter, both of them trying to appear as 
if they were indifferent to the presence of the Police¬ 
man. He hands over the form to the Girl, who ex¬ 
amines it, and looks at the name in the bank-book. 

Jerry {humming, and trying to look unconcerned). Rum 
turn tiddley um turn, parley voo ; rum turn tiddley 
um turn, parley voo ; rum turn- 

Girl {interrupting Jerry’s humming). Couldn’t give 
you a pound on demand with this signature. The 
signature on the form doesn’t correspond with the 
signature in the bank-book in any way. 

Jerry. It’s his writin’, isn’t it, miss ? An’ both of 
the names is Adamsususes, aren’t they ? 

Girl. They don’t correspond. Sorry ; but I can’t 
let you have the money. I don’t even know that the 
gentleman is really Mr. Adams. 

Jerry {wild). Didja ever hear such consequential 
nonsense ! {To Sammy) She says you’re not Mr. 
Adams. {To the Girl) Of course he’s Mr. Adams. 
Who else could he be, only Mr. Adams ? Isn’t he 
known all over the district where he lives, woman ? 

Girl. Why, then, didn’t he go to the Post Office in 
his own district ? 

Jerry {impatiently). Because it’s too busy an office, 
’n we decided to come to a place where he could do 
what he wanted to do in comfort, ’n fill in his name 
at his ease. 

Girl {with decision). I’m sorry ; but I can’t let the 
gendeman have the money. 

Jerry {horrified). ’N what’s he goin’ to do, then ? 

Girl. Better call back again to-morrow, or the next 
day. 

Jerry. He wants the money now, girl. 

Girl. I can’t give it to him. 
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Jerry {to Sammy). She says she won’t give you the 
pound on demand. 

Sammy. Wanna pound on demand. 

Jerry {to the Girl). Hear what the depositor says ? 
He’s gotta get it. 

Sammy. I’ve gotta get it. 

Jerry {to Sammy). Of course you have. After the 
agony of gettin’ things ship-shape, we’re not goin’ to 
stand any denial of our rights. 

Policeman {coming near). Hasn’t the young lady said 
she can’t give it to you ? So go on home, now, like 
decent men, an’ forget all about it. 

Jerry {to the Policeman). The man has gotta get his 
money, hasn’t he ? 

Sammy {dreamily). ’Course I’ve gotta get it. 

Policeman {importantly). Since he hasn’t complied 
with the necessary preliminaries, he isn’t entitled to 
withdraw his pound. 

{indignantly). The only preliminary was the 
signin’ of his name, wasn’t it ? ’N he signed his name, 
didn’t he? Y’awl seen him signin’ his name, didn’t 
you ? {A pause.) Are yous all afraid to speak—did 
yous, or didn’t yous ? 

Policeman. G’on now, g’on. {To Jerry) Y’ought 
to see that your comrade’s incapable of discretion in 
withdrawin’ anything from a Government corpora¬ 
tion. G’on, now, like decent men. 

Jerry jfippealingly). He wants that pound special, 
I m tellin’ you. {To Sammy) Don’t you, Sammy? 

Sammy {dreamily). I gotta get it. 

, Jerry {to the Policeman). Hear that? Mind you, 
Its a serious thing to keep a man from gettin’ his 
private property. 

Policemm {a little angry). Here, g’on the pair of 
yous, before I lose me temper ! You’ve been shown 
^ery leniency ; so go home, now, like sensible, decent 
^en, before I lose me temper. 
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Jerry. Give us back the bank-book, then. 

Girl. Mr. Adams might lose it—I’ll post it on to 
him to-morrow. 

Jerry {frightened). He doesn’t want you to post it. 
He wants it now—don’t you, Sammy ? 

Sanuny [wearily). I’ve gotta get it. 

Policeman [peremptorily). Now go on home, like 
decent men, before I have to resort to exthremes. Go 
on ’n sleep over it, ’n to-morrow, after a wash ’n 
brush up, you’ll be able to apply for your pound in 
an ordherly ’n sensible manner. 

Jerry [wildly). ’N are we goin’ to get nothin’ out 
of all our efforts ? Mind you, there’ll be throuble 
about this. 

Policeman [roughly). Ay, it’ll start now if the two of 
yous don’t bounce off ’n be well on your way home 
in a minute. [He gently pushes them towards the door.) 
G’on, now, you know your way. 

Jerry [sorrowfully). ’N we thravelled miles to find 
this quiet place, so that he could sign his name in 
peace. 

IVoman [mockingly, as they go out). Isn’t it a pity to 
disappoint the poor little children. 

Sammy [as they go out). I’ve gotta get it. 

[They go slowly and sorrowfully out. The Police¬ 
man holds the door open for them, and closes H 
when they have gone. The Woman goes over to 
the counter with her letter. 

Woman. Registered, please. 

[The Girl takes the letter, registers it, and hands 
receipt to the Woman, who puts it in her bag and 
goes out. 

Girl [to the Policeman). Glad you hunted that pair 
of money philanderers out of the place. 

Policeman [taking her hand into his as he reclines over 
the counter). You’re lookin’ fit ’n fair ’n sweet ’n rosy 
to-day, so you are. 
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Girl {coyly). Am I ? 

Policeman (shyly). Yes, y’are, so y’are. 

[ The door opens a little way then closes again. The 
Policeman lets go the Girl’s hand and stands 
stiffs while the Girl pretends to be busy with a 
document. 

Girl. Thought that was someone. 

Policeman. Same here. (He takes her hand again.) 
Y’are, really, lookin’ fit ’n fair ’n sweet ’n rosy to-day, 
so y’are. 

Girl (archly). Am I ? 

[The door suddenly swings open agawy and Sammy 
appears, with Jerry steadying him from behind. 
They stand in the doorway, keeping it from closing 
with their shoulders. The Policeman and the 
Girl move away from each other. 

Jerry (encouragingly to Sammy). Go on, give them 
your ultimatum : tell them straight that you’re goin’ 
to write to the Postmaster-General before you settle 
down for the night. Go on, now—give them your 
ultimatum ! 

[They both come in towards the centre of the office. 

Sammy (pointing a finger towards the Girl and the 
Policeman, which shakes and wanders from the floor to the 
ceiling as he points). I have yous taped, two of yous ’n 
Postmasterzheneral ! Taped, well taped I have, 
Postmasterzheneral! 

(trying to cover up Sammy’s vagueness). Mr. 
Adams, the depositor, has made up his mind to send 
^ complaint to the Postmaster-General about 

Ae way he’s been shunted about by public servants 
durin’ his application for a pound on demand. (To 
Sammy) Haven’t you, Mr. Adams ? 

Sammy. I’m tellin* them, once for all, I’ve gotta 
get it. ® 

Jerry, There y’are, you see; can’t say I didn’t 
'vam you. Somebody wdll be made to sit up for this. 
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Policeman {loudfy and ominously). If the pair of yous 
aren’t gone for good in two ticks of the clock, yous’Il 
spend the night in a place that’ll give the two of you 
plenty of time to complain to the Postmaster-General. 
{He makes a move towards them.) Be off, I’m tellin’ yous, 
yourselves an’ your pound on demand ! 

[The two men are frightened by his move towards 
them, W Jerry manauvres Sammy swiftly to the 
door, and both of them leave as quick as Sammy 
can travel. 

ferry {as they reach the door). Somebody’ll be made 
to sit up for this. I’m telUn’ you ! 

[As the doors swing shut, they open again partly to 
show Jerry’s face glaring savagely into the office. 

Jerry {shouting in from the partly opened door), lhat’s 
the last penny of our money the Government’ll ever 
get from us ! 

[His face disappears, the door swings shut, and the 
CURTAIN comes down. 
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“ HAMLET 



A room in the Castle of Elsinore. Set in full throughout, 
with platform, curtains—opened when the play begins—and 
steps, back; and seats for the King dnd Queen, up l. 
The other entrances are up L. and r., and down L. and R. 
—and, it will be noticed, they are used more or less alternately, 
to help maintain the necessary pace and balance. 

Trumpets without. Enter King, Queen, Hamlet, 
Polonius, and Laertes, back l. King and Queen sit. 

King. Well, well—m’brother’s gone and joined the 
angels—so 1—(putting an arm round the Queen)—so Pve 
gone and married his widow! . . . And what 
could be fairer than that ? ... (To Laertes) Ah, 
here’s young Laertes ! 

Laertes. Er—I’d like to get back to France again, 
sir—if—er—there’s no objection. 

King. What has your old man got to say about it 
—(to Polonius)—eh, Polonius ? 

Polonius. Well, sir, to tell the truth, I’m not over 
anxious . . . but the boy’s pestered me such a lot 
that—well—what do you think, sir? 


King. Oh, that'll be all right —I don’t care—a rap. 
... (To Laertes) Certainly, m’lad—hop along ! . . , 
(Laertes bows . . . then the King turns to Hamlet.l 


. . . Tou look pretty cheap, Hamlet—what’s your 
trouble ? 

Hamlet (sulkily). Oh, Vm all right. ' • 

Qyeen (to King), /can tell you—he’s still moping— 
bout his father. ... (To Hamlet) . * . But you 
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know, my dear, we’ve all of us got to pass out—soonei 
or later. 

(/o Hamlet). She’s quite right, //ii father had 
to—and so had his, before him—every man jack ol 
’em had to. 

Queen {to Hamlet). Cheer up, my boy \ ... Ar 
drop that silly notion—of going off to Wittenberg ' 
Stay here—with us ! 

Hamlet. Oh —anything to oblige. 

King. That's what I like to hear ! That's the 
spirit ! . . . Which reminds me —{to :en)—come 

on, Gertrude ! . . . {rises )—what abouv ihat drink ? 

Queen {rises). Yes, Claudius—what about it? 

' [f^ing, Queen, Polonius, and Laertes exeunt bask 

If L., and the curtains are closed after them. 

Hamlet {soliloquising). By Gad ! I do feel a wreck ! 
I . . . This is a miserable world ! ... To think of it 
^—my old guv’nor not dead a month—and mother 
’ back in harness already ! . . . {Enter Horatio, down 
L.) . . I say ! Horatio ! What are you doing 

^ere ? 

Horatio. Oh—I came up for your father’s funeral. 

Hamlet. Yes —and for my mother’s marriage ! . . . 
By the way, old chap, did you notice that the meat 
we had at the wedding breakfast was what was left 
over from the funeral—served up cold ? . . . There's 
economy for you ! 

Horatio. . . . Damn good scout, your father— 
damn good. 

Hamlet. Thanks! 

"Tlor^. . . . Er—do you know—I think I saw his 
ghost, last night ? 

Hamlet {gruffly). What d’you mean—saw his ghost ! 

Horatio. I did—honest! 

Hamlet. Ghost! Ghost! . . . D—d’you think it’ll 
appear again ? 

Horatio. ’Shouldn’t be at all surprised. \ 
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- Hamlet. . . . Right! Then Pm going to sec it— 
bless me if I’m not ! 

[Exeunt down l. Enter Laertes and Ophelia, — 
^ upK. 

Laertes. Everything’s packed — and hooray for,.^ 
prance ! . . . Now let your brother hear from you, 
lonce in a while—don’t forget ! 

y^phelia. All right, Laertes—it^s a promise ! ‘ h ^ 

Laertes. And listen here—don’t have too much to 


/ 


do with that feller Hamlet! [Enter Polonius, down r. 

Po/omw. i.(^h, good! . . . Glad I caught you 
before you %> uled, m’boy ! There’s a piece of sound 
fatherly advice I’d like to give you. 

Laertes. Fire away, dad I 

Polonius. . . . Now—for one thing —keep your 
mouth shut! . . . and for another—not too much— 
er—amusement, mind I . . . and dress according to 
your pocket—no fancy stuff! . . . and cut out bor¬ 
rowing money—and don’t lend any, either ! , . . Got 
that ? 

Right-ho, dad—I won’t! 

[Exit Laertes, down l. 
What’s he been talking to you about— 


Laertes. 


Polonius. 
Hamlet ? 
Ophelia. 


Er—yes. ... I say, pa ! Lord Hamlet’s 
been making eyes at me ! 

Polonius. Now look here, my girl—you be very care¬ 
ful. yUl said and done, remember, you’re only a kid. y 
helia [meekly). Yes, pa. 

[Exeunty down l. Enter Hamlet, up L., and the 
Ghost appears through the closed curtains. ^ 
Hamlet. Ah! There you are I . . . [Aside) 
certainly is the old guv’nor’s ghost! 

Ghost [standing still). Yes—it certainly 
And I could tell you a pretty tale—one that would, *[" 
maLe your hair stand on end ! 

Hamlet. Bet you could, too I 
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Ghost. . . . There was I, having a quiet nap in the 
orchard, when—would you believeit !—that miserable 
little blighter came along and poured some beastly 
poison stuff—all down my ear ! 

Hamlet. You mean Uncle Claudius ? 

Ghost. Who else ? . . . And now I’ve got to get 
my own back —and you're going to help ! 

[Ghost withdraws. Enter Horatio, runnings 
down L. 

Horatio. Seen him—seen him ? 

Hamlet. Haven't I ! . . . Just as I thought—done 
in by his brother Claudius. 

Horatio. Claudius—the King ! 

Hamlet. But mum’s the word, mind ! 

^ . ^oratio. I’m with you—mum’s the word ! 

[Exeunt down l. Enter King, Queen, and 
■ X Polonius, up R. Ki ng and Queen sit. 

^ Polonius {to King). I thin^k, sir. I’ve solved the 
mystery of Lord Hamlet. 

King. Well? 

Polonius. Potty. 

King and Queen. Potty ! 

Polonius. I’m very much afraid so—much 
afraid. . . . Listen to this—he sent it to my daughter 
, . . {reads ):— 

“ I’m all higgledy—yes—and I’m piggledy— 

Like a bald head without any wiggledy ; 

My poor brain’s in a whirl— 

But there’s one thing, my girl— 

For no other could I care a figglcdy ! 

See you later !—Hamlet.” 

... I reminded her, of course, that he was a prince 
—and locked her up in her room. . . . And, in my 
opinion, that’s what’s caused it. 

King. Well—and what are we going to do about it ? 
Queen. Sh ! Here comes Hamlet now ! ... (To 
Polonius) We’ll leave him ioyou for the moment! 
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[Exeunt King and Queen, up l. Enter Hamlet, 
readings down r. 

Polonius. Er—good morning, Hamlet I 
Hamlet. . . . I know jou—you holy old humbug— 
you’re a fishing-net. 

Polonius. A f—fishing-net! 

Hamlet. Er—well, no—perhaps not quite so holy as 
a fishing-net. . . . Tell me—have you a daughter ? 
Polonius. Er—yes—why ? 

Hamlet. Then don’t let her catch the sunstroke. 


Polonius [aside). He can’t keep off my daughter ! 

. . . (To Hamlet) . . . What’s the book—eh ? 

Hamlet. Funnily enough, it’s all about doddering 
old idiots—like yourself. 

Polonius [aside). He’s potty all right—but there’s a 
certain amount of sense in what he says. 

[£x/^ Polonius, up r. . . . Trumpets without}^' 
. . . Enter Polonius, up r. ~ Prf- < 

Polonius. I’ve newSy Lord Hamlet ! A company of 
Players has arrived ! . . . They’re on tour for a while 


—theatre slump in the city. 

Hamlet. What—again ? 

Polonius. . . . They’re extremely clever, I hear. 

Hamlet. . . . What a treasure you have ! 

Polonius. Eh ? ^ / 

Hamlet. That daughter of yours. • 1 | 

Polonius [aside). Still on the same old tack ! 

\En ter jlaver King. Play er Ouctwji nd Sernnd 
' Player r . ■ --- " — 

Hamlet [to Pla^rs). Ah! Glad to see you—glad 
to see you \ ... [To Polonius) But you’d better give 
’em a good feed first. 

Polonius. They’re 3 j|*J—er^=ac!oreri^rd. 

Hamlet. Never j^ffmd—they may be hungry, just 
the same. (.Exgiyi^ olonius. Playe^OtK^pn ^ 
Ela ycrj u j gain r'1 € alhns Pl^r Kinp-w KrfrS?n 
you do a good murder play ? ' ^ 
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Player King^ Rather, m’lord ! 

Hamlet. —And shove in a dozen lines or so—of 
minej 

Pla yer King ^ Only too delighted, I assure you ! 

Hamlet. That’s grand ! . . . But you’d better run. 
along first—with the old boy there. . . <^'See you’ 
don’t pull his leg too much ! {Exit Player .King, down 
R. Soliloquising) Wish I was an actor \ ... I could 
give ’em some passionate speeches —and no mistake ! 

. . . As it is, I’m just a—just a—nothing. ... Ah ! 
But you, wait, Uncle Claudius, till I’ve written 
m’dozetf’lines —ihefll make you sit up ! 

'' \ Bxit, down R. Enter King, Ophelia, and 
Pofonius, up L. King siU. 

' King {aside). I’m beginning to get the wind up— 
properly ! 

Polonius. Here’s Hamlet! ... (7b King) Let’s 
withdraw—and watch I ^ 

[Exeunt Y^ug .and Polonius, up L. Enter Hamlet, 
down R. 

Hamlet {soliloquising). Blessed if I know whether to ' 
chuck it all up—or go on with it I . . . {Seeing 
Ophelia) Hello, Ophelia I 

Ophelia. H—how are you, after all this time ? 

Hamlet. . . . Tell me—are you an honest woman ? 

Ophelia. What on earth do you mean ? 

Hamlet. . . . D’you know, I used to be in love 
with you once. 

Ophelia. Er—I thought you were I 

Hamlet. But I didn’t. 

Ophelia. Er—then I was properly had—wasn’t I I 

Hamlet. Where’s your old man ? 

Ophelia. Er—at home—why ? 

Hamlet. Tell him to stay there. . . . And, as for 
you—a good convent would be your best place, I 
should think. 

Ophelia. A convent I 
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But if you 




Hamlet. Yes—I said a convent. . . 
must many, marry a—blithering idiot. 

[Exit Hamlet, down L. 

Ophelia [soliloquising). What a shame ! Potty’s not 
the word for it I , . . Anyway, it’s all pretty rotten 
luck on me ! 

[Exit Opheli^ up l. Enter Hamlet, </oujn l., 
and Horatioj down r. 

Hamlet. I say, Horatio ! We’re going to have a 
play I And—sh !—there’s to be a scene in it just like 
my old guv’nor’s death ! . . . You watch Claudius— ^ 
then let’sy^ompare notes! 

[T rump ets without. Enter King^^Queen, Pqlonius, 
onT jC^he lia, up l. King and Queen sit. 

. Ophelia sits on sUps^ L., with Hamlet by her 
side. 

Hamlet (to Ophelia). Look at mother—and the old 
Tuv’nor not dead two hours ! 

Ophelia. Mqnihs^ you mean. .\S 

Ha;^let. Who’d have thought it! 

/ [The curtains are opened. Hautboys play^ and enter 

ni _ Tr • j FM t 9 ^ 




tv 

<■ 




Player King ond Player Queen, back r. 

Player King. We’ve been married, now, for thirty 
years! 

Player Qyeen. —And will go on being, I hope, for 
another thirty ! . . . But, do you know, you’ve not 
been looking too well lately, my dear ? 

Player King. That’s true enough—I haven’t. . . . 
If I’m not very careful, I’ll be popping off . . . then 
you’B have to marry again ! 

Player Qyeen. Not me ! 

Player King. Bet you what you like you change 
your mind ! 

Player Qyeen. Bet you I don't ! 

Player King. . . . I do feel sleepy. . . . Think I’ll 
nave a litde nap. 


-y' 


K; Qyeen. Yes—I should, my dear. 
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[Player King reclines. Exit Player Queen, 
back R. 

Hamlet {to Queen). Like it, mum ? 

Queen. She’s too gushing. 

King. Er—what’s the—er—the plot all about— 

eh ? Nothing—er—?- 

Hamlet. No—no—just good honest fafl. . . . Ton'll 
see ! {Enter Second Player, back r. ^side) Now then, 
m’lad—jump to it 1 

Second Player. This is some pretty filthy-looking 
stuff I’ve got here ! 

[Pours contents of a phial into the ear of the sleeping 
Player King. King jumps t^ his Jut- 
King. Here—chuck all 

[King^mns^off^up l., and all except HanM and, 
^ Horatio hurry after him . Thi-durtains are closed 

O Q the Play ers^ , 

Hamlet^ There you are—what did I tell you ? 

A '- Exeunt Hamlet and Horatio, down r. Enter 
^—-^ICing, down~L. 

?A King {soliloquising). What the devil shall I do’ 

^ ^ [Stands in an attUude of prayer. EnUr Hamlet/ 

^ down r. '/ 

{ Hamlet {aside). ... I say ! Here’s a grand chance ! 
... But no, Hamlet—not yet ! ... If you got him 
while he was saying his prayers, he’d go straight up 
to heaven —and that wouldn’t do, would it ? . . • 

King {with a gesture of despair). 7dunno.l^ to pray ! 
.^h f exits down^ Enter Queen 

. ^ Polonius, ub R. 

quicklywithdraws behind closectcurtains. 

^ Hamlet {to Qvittn). What’s the trouble, mother ? 

j* Queen. You’ve annoyed your father, dreadfully. 
Hamlet. And you've annoyed mine. ... Here— 
sit you down . . . (Queen sits.) ... I just want 


I 


.v> 
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Oh ! Oh ! 


Queen. —Not to kill me, I hope ! . , 

. , . Help ! 

Polonius {behind curtains). Help ! 

Hamlet {drawing and making a pass through the curtains). 
Now I’ve got you, anyway ! 

Polonius. I’m dead ! 

Hamlet. Who is it—your boy friend ? 

Queen. Oh ! Oh ! . . . This is terrible ! What 
do you mean ? 

Hamlet. What I say ! . . . {Pulling back curtains) 

. . . Oh—it’s only you —the old fishing-net! 

Queen. Why do you go for me like this ? . . . What 
. re you babbling about ? 

Hamlet. Fancy chucking a damn fine chap like my 
■uv’nor for that little earwig—Claudius! . . . and at 
>} 0 ur age, too ! . . . You ought to be ashamed ! 

Q^uen. Please ! Please ! Will you stop it ? 

{Ghost appegis^p r. 

Hamlet {to Ghost). Hello ! Hello"! . . . Come 

ick, I guess, to tell me I’ve been dawdling too 
ch! •' 

'(aside). Mad ! 

let). You ha ve been ! Get on w ith it, 
‘boy— ^et on d th jt! * 

Queen {to Hainlet)r What are you looking at ? 

Hamlet. Can’tjiou see anything —hear anything ? 

Queen. N—no. 

Hamlet. Why ! It’s the ghost of the old guv’nor 
himself! [ Ghost wit^ guis. 

, Queen. You’re talking through yourTiatTmy ’Bl^^ 
that’s what you’re doing. 

Hamlet. Not a bit of it—I’m just as sane as you. 
. . . Look here, mother—you take it from me— 
you’ve got to be sorry for yoiu^elf—ond be more 
; careful in future ! 

[Exit Hamlet, down r. Enter Ophelia, through 
curtains. y 
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Vv^ Ophelia {singing ):— 

,^The sea’s on the land, and the land’s on the sea— 
Oh ! Tell me the difF’rence ’twixt grandma and me ! 
Queen {aside). What’s all this ? 

Ophelia. Listen to this one . . . {sings ):— 

Too sad ! Too sad ! Too sad ! When she was a tiny 
lad, 

She ate a hedgehog, and a mouse—and thought they 
tasted bad. [Enter King, up l. 

Qiieen {to King). Look here ! Look here ! 

King. I know—it’s all because of her old father ! 

{Going to Ophelia) I say, Ophelia, dear- 

Ophelia {still mad). Yes ; I know the trunks of those 
little elephants, too—all of them. . . . And won’t the 
violets smell sweet, to-morrpw morning ! . . . Good- 
pig!}U- Qjpheli , a IhrouBk curtains. 
^^^King. .. Oh, dcar-^o^s^ear ! One damned 
thing after another ! . . .Laertes, ub. l .) . . . 

Why ! Here’s young Laertes—back from France ! 

Laertes. Where’s my father—that’s what I want to 
know ? 

King. Now then—now then—don’t get excited ! 
He’s dead. 


• « 


Queen {pointing to King). He didn’t do it! 

King. No—it’s not my funeral. 

Ophelia , thiough curtains. 
Laertes. What’s the matterwitHlrr ? 

Ophelia {with flowers). Here’s daffodils—for hesita¬ 
tion ... and here’s nasturtium—that’s for nonentity! 

. . . {Sings) 

I tie me up with hollyhock, adown the shady street— 
Then off we go, and away we go—for the moon has 
forty feet ! r £;yiLQph£^^ through curtains. 

7 ^ Laertes. Did you see tKht^ 'rfe^7^(^ueen._t/^ t 
I King {after whispering to him). . . . Now you know— 

that it was Hamlet. . i • ’ 

LaerUs. but why didn’t you do something abo.ut u - ^ 
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King. Oh—er—for his mother’s sake, largely. 
Besides, he’s very popular. 

Laertes. But Vll have him—yet! Don’t_you worry ! 

King. No—but just you listen to me ! . . . You’ve 
been getting yourself a marvellous reputation, while 
you’ve been away—for fencing. Hamlet, in par¬ 
ticular, has been jealous. 

Laertes, Has he ? 


King. Very. . Now, you lie low for a while- 

Laertes. W.ell ? 

King, —then, you see, he won’t know you’re here. 
. . . We’ll sing your praises louder than ever . . , 
and then I’ll make a wager. 

Laertes. Yes ? 

King. —Then we’ll get hold of one of the /oilj—and 
—well—know the rest! 

Laertes. That’s great! 

King. —And, to make doubly sure, I’U see to it 
that there’s a—a poisoned cup^ too—somewhere about! 
. . . Sh ! Here’s'the Queen 1 [£(^^Qucea,ja^. 

Qiuen. More trouble ! Ophelia’s dead, now l^*"^ 

‘ King. Ophelia ! 

Qyeen. Drowned. 

Laertes. Drowned ! . . . Where ? 

pond or other. 

Queen, ay/Laertes^ uh t Enter 

.Wl;^Q^)Hamle^W Horatio, r., cmd Osric * 

L. ’ 

2^sTu: {to Hamlet). Most hearty greetings, my lord I 

Hamlet {aside to Horatio). What in the name of 
fortune’s this ? Look at it 1 

^ Osrie {to Hamlet). I’m the bearer of a message 
Irom hjs most gracious majesty the King, my lord. 

Osric). Well—carry on—and wear your 

j«»-don t wave it about like a win dmill 

,, But it’s so Aot, my lord. 

’^ ^amUi. Don’t be a damn fool—it’s freezing. 

i-' m ’’ 
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Osric. Please, my lord ! 

Hamlet. Put it on I 

Osric. Please ! Please ! 

Hamlet. All right, then—please yourself. . . . Well 
—and what’s this message of yours ? 

Osric. My lord, a charming young person called 
Laertes has just arrived, and- 

Hamlet. He has, has he ! {To Horatio) Now, isn’t 
that too perfectly gorgeous? 

Osric. —and he’s wonderful, my lord—as well as 
charming—wonderful with rapier—and with dagger, 
too, if you did but know it ! 

Hamlet. You don’t say so ! 

Osric. Definitely, my lord. . . . But his majest' 
bets that he won’t beat^ou, my lord ! 

Hamlet. Nor he will. 

Osric. Er—shall I tell his majesty, then, my lord— 
that you—er-? 

Hamlet. Any old time he likes. 

Osric. I do humbly thank you, my lord ! 

V l Exit Osric. dow n L. 

Lord ! 

y^oratio. .You’ll lose, you know—Laertes is very^- 
j Hamlet. Don’t you believe it—I’ve been practising 

—on the sly ! ^' 

\ Trumpell without. The curtains are opened. 

King, Queen, Laertes, and Osric, with y 
foils, back l. King and Queen sit. 

King. Come on, boys] '‘i: 

Hamlet. Give us the foils ! \lfj 

[Osric gives foils, and they prepare. 

jTY King. Fetch me a drink ! (Osric fetches cup from , 
up L.) Here’s to Hamlet ! 

[King drinks. Trumpets and cannons without. 

Hamlet. Come on ! 

Laertes. Come on ! {They play. 

Hamlet. One ! 
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Laertes. No ! 

Hamlet. What about that ? 

Osric. That one got him, my lord—exquisitely ! 

Laertes. Come on again ! 

King. Half a second ! . . . {Drops poison into cup.) 

. . . Here, Hamlet—_>iou have a drop ! 

Hamlet. Not yet. [More play. 

King. Hamlet’s winning ! Hamlet’s winning ! 

Queen. /’//have a drop now ! [Takes cup. 

King {aside to Queen). No—no ! 

Queen. Don’t be silly—I could just do with one ! 

[Drinks. 

King. You fool—it’s doped ! {More play. Laertes 
•pounds Hamlet; then^ in the scuffle, the foils change, and 
Mamlet wounds Laertes.) Here—stop ’em ! They’re 
losing their tempers I [The Queen falb. 

Osric. Oh ! Oh ! Look at her most gracious 
majesty the Queen ! [Osric goes to Queftn. 

Laertes. Vm done in all right 1 

Hamlet. What’s wrong with mother ? 

King. Er—she cannot stand the sight of blood! 

Queen. No—it’s the drink—it’s been doped ! 

[Queen dies ; Laertes falb, 

Hamlet. The treacherous old blighter ! 

Laertes. I don’t know whether you realise it, 
Hamlet—but you're done in, too . , . and it’s the 
King over there who’s to blame. 

Hamlet {stabbing at the King). You—you—miserable 
,-:~{Takes up the cup.) . . . Here—swallow the stuff 
yourself! 

[Forces poboned drink down throat of the Kins. . , , 
The King dies. 

Laertes. .<4ndserve him something well right! [Dt&r. 

Hamlet (to Horatio). Say a good word for me, old 
friend, when I’m gone ; won’t you ? 

Horatio. But I’m coming too ! [Snatches cup. 

Hamlet {snatching it back). No you’re not I Tou're 
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staying down here—to tell the world ! {Cannons with¬ 
out.) That’ll be young Fortinbras— he'll be boss now. 

And good luck to him ! 

[Dies. Enter Fortinbras, back r. 

Fortinbras {on steps). 'Struth —what a mess! 


BLACK-OUT 


t 

\ 
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NOTES 

The Tragedy of Mr. Punch, by RusseU Thorndike and 
Reginald Arkell. 

ArAur Ru^ell Thorndike, born at Rochester in IBS'?, 
shares with his sbtcr, Dame Sybil, who is three years 
his junior, a heritage of genius that has found expression 
in his writings as well as in his first-chosen profession 
^ an actor. The son of Canon A. J. W. Thorndike, 
he was early imbued with the atmosphere of anUquitv 
and mystery surrounding the Cathedral and Castle of 

so femously ^ploited by Charles Dickens 
m Edwin Drood. Like Dickens, he blends this taste 
for the macabre with an equal relish for grotesque 
character and fantastic comedy. ^ 

^ a boy he sang in the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, where he was soloist to Queen Victoria, 
the Gr^t War he had acted with the late Sir 

and America, and had 
to^ed the East with Mr. Matheson Lang. On 

returning from war service in Egypt, Suez, and Gallipoli, 
he became an invaluable member of the Old Vic com^ 
pany-his King Lear was a remarkably fine study. 
The se^on (igig-ioaoj’when he was joint-producer 
wth Mr. Charles Warburton saw some of Ae best 
Shakepearean revivals the Old Vic has known His 
Peer Gynt, m a production of Ibsen’s play two years 

outsunding Old Vic rSer^ory. K 

« tS to the stage, foiloweiTby 

Lechlade. Gloucestershire, in 
1882, IS not only a dramatist but one of our happi^ 

^t)th on and off the stage ^TTiis’ 

Wc « f^^in ^delightful volumes of open-air 
lyncs. Green Fingers ” and “ Playing the G^cs.” 
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His first dramatic adventure was the charming play, 
“ Colombinc ” (1912), successfully produced both in 
London and New York. After serving through the 
Great War in the Yorkshire Light Infantry and the 
Norfolk Regiment he collaborated with Mr. Thorndike 
in “ Oh, Hell! ” and has been part-author since then 
of a large number of musical plays and revues. These 
include, apart from those already mentioned, “ The 
Last Waltz,” “ Catherine.” “ Frasquita,” ” The Blue 
Train,” and “ The Gay Deceivers.” His knowledge 
and love of the countryside has been put to good pur¬ 
pose in an excellent book on Richard Jefferies and 
several other volumes dealing with country life and 
manners. 

“ The Tragedy of Mr. Punch ” was first presented at the 
Little Theatre as part of a ” Grand Guignol ” pro¬ 
gramme in 1920. It was produced by Mr. (now Sir) 
Lewis Casson, with incidental music by Albert Fox ; 
Mr. Thorndike himself playing Punch to the Judy of 
Dame (then Miss) Sybil Thorndike. Though largely 
based on the traditional English “ Punch and Judy ” 
play of the street corner, “ The Tragedy of Mr. Punch ’ 
owes much to the old Italian impromptu comedy— 
the “ Commedia dcU’ Arte.” Pulcinello, Punch’s 
Italian original, was connected with this in its early 
history—especially at Naples—though he was never a 
character of our own Harlequinade. 

The probable source of our own Punch-and-Judy tra¬ 
dition is the use of Punch as a comic figure in burlesque 
puppet-shows, or ” motions ” as Autolycus called thern, 
in which both miracle-plays and moralities and all 
forms of drama were travestied. Thus the Dog Toby is 
supposed to have been introduced from the dramatised 
story of Tobias. Some new lines which were added 
recently for a televised performance of “ The Tragedy 
of Mr. Punch” extended the suggestion that the nanie, 
Punch, was a corruption of Pontius Pilate, and Judy 
of Judas Iscariot. They hinted that the murder of 
the baby might have been a reminiscence of Herod s 
massacre of the Innocents. The Showman is inadc to 
support this by claiming to have been told that 
Punch’s rcd-and-yellow dress came from the Roman 
toga, and that his nose was an exaggeration of the 
Roman nose. But Punch existed in various forms and 
names long before the Christian era (sec Introduction), 
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and Judith was a popular miracle-play character. 
Sir Edmund Chambers, in his “ Mediaeval Drama,” 
rejects the Pontius Pilate theory. 

To the first large edition of the play, illustrated by 
Arthur Watts, Sir Max Beerbohm wrote an introduc¬ 
tion. In this he said, “ I suppose there never will be 
a time when we shall not now and again need to imagine 
all our dismal old restrictions and inhibitions being 
kicked gaily about by some unscrupulous and over¬ 
weening creature, who goes all unpunished for doing 
so, and, indeed, thrives immensely on so doing. We 
don’t even now want to see anything of the sort in 
real life. But to have something of the sort presented 
to us on the plane of art is a natural craving, and 
that craving should not be starved. To satbfy it is 
to provide a wholesome vent for emotions which would 
othenvise be mischievous.” 


P. 2, 1 . 12. Scaramouch: astock character of the “Commedia 
deir Arte.” The Italian word scaramuccia, meaning a 
fight, has found its way into English as “skirmish,” 
but it was the actual name of an Italian buffoon 
{d. 1644), and came to be a synonym for rascal. Like 
others of the company. Scaramouch was a braggart 
and a coward, and was usually drubbed by Harlequin. 
He was always dressed in black. 


P. 2, 1 . 13. The Blmd Man : as the moralist of the play an 
original character of the authors’ own, especially in 
giving final utterance to their belief that the “ tragedy ” 
of Punch lies in his being only laughed at. The arrival 
of a blind man is iuelf not wholly an innovation 
Mr. Thorndike writes : “ I find there was a Blind 
Man m the version illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
He asks money—a halfpenny—from Punch to cure hb 
cough, and gets beaten off the stage. That must have 
been our authority.” 


P. 2, 1 . 17. Jack Ketch: now a general term for hangmen, 
was the name of a real executioner who was appointed 
m ibba and died twenty-four years later. He was 
notonoiu for hb clurmy executions of Lord William 
Russell in 1683 and the Duke of Monmouth in i68«t 
In the year of hb death Ketch was confined for a tiine 
m Bridewell pnson, but reinstated on the successor 
being himself hanged. 

4 ) 34 * “ Bompous Pilate ” ; see above. 
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Under Fire, by Laurence Housman. 

Mr. Laurence Housman, born in 1865, could not, of 
course, be described as a new dramatist when the 
Censor raised his ban upon public performance of 
scents from the play, or scene-sequence, “ Victoria 
R^ina,” on June 20, 1937, the centenary of Queen 
Victoria’s accession. None the less, Mr. Housman 
stands alone as having suddenly achieved a fortune, 
at the age of seventy-two, with a dramatic work that 
had already been in print partially for six years and 
wholly for three. 

A younger brother of the late Alfred Edward Hous¬ 
man, author of “ A Shropshire Lad,” Mr. Laurence 
Housman was originally an artist. He illustrated 
George Meredith’s “ Jump-to-Glory Jane,” Christina 
Rossetti’s “ Goblin Market,” and Shelley’s ” The 
Sensitive Plant.” In 1900 his book, “An English¬ 
woman’s Love-Letters,” published anonymously, had 
an enormous vogue. Many other books, chiefly of 
poems and fanciful prose, have followed under his own 
name. In 1901 his play, “ Bethlehem,” was produced 
by Mr. Gordon Craig, and his “ Little Plays of St. 
Francis” (1922) have been frequently presented at 
University College, London, and elsewhere. He was 
part-author, with Mr. Granville Barker, of “ Prunella,” 
the “ Commedia-dell’-Arte ” fantasy, which met with 
much acceptance at the Court Theatre (1906). Though 
he has lived for many years in the country—at Long- 
meadow, near Street, Somerset—Mr. Housman is by 
no means a recluse. He recently contested the Rector¬ 
ship of Glasgow University, but without success. 

Some of the scenes from the life of Queen Victoria, 
of which “ Victoria Regina ” is composed, and from 
which “ Under Fire ” is taken, had already been 
privately shown at the Gate Theatre, and had had a 
triumphant run in New York before their public 
performance in England was sanctioned. 

“ Under Fire.” The scene here chosen treats of one 
among three attempts upon Queen Victoria’s life in the 
early years of her reign. It suggests, without any 
important divergence from actual fact, the <^uiet 
courage and wisdom she displayed on all such occasions, 
and at the same time her sympathy and care for others. 
Two years before—just after her marriage to Prince 
Albert—she had been fired at twice on Constitution 
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Hill by Edward Oxford, a pot-boy, who proved to be 
insane. Again, a couple of months after the event 
mentioned in the play, a deformed lad named Bean 
presented a pistol at her in the Mall. In each case a 
merciful view was taken. 

P. 25, 1 . 5. Mr. Anson : George Anson had been private 
secretary to Lord Melbourne, the Queen’s first Prime 
Minister. Prince Albert rather resented the appoint¬ 
ment, and would openly have preferred a secretary of 
his own nomination ; but they soon became firm 
friends. Anson was aftenvards keeper of the Prince’s 
Privy Purse, and died in 1849. 

P. 26, 1. 14. It was fur own decision: the whole story, and 
the plan to drive out again, is detailed in a letter written 
by the Queen to the King of the Belgians on the 
following day. She confesses : “ The feeling of looking 
out for such a man was not des plus agreables.” 

P. 27, 1 . 35. Weibchm : “ little woman.” 

P. 29, 1. 21. Only going to the Park: in reality they drove all 
the way to Hampstead and back again, ana it was on 
the return journey, down Constitution Hill, that the 
shot was fired. 

P. 32, 1. 14. A madman they think : “ The man,” the Queen 
writes, ” is called John Francis. He is a cabinet-maker, 
and son of a machine-maker of Covent Garden Theatre. 
He is good-looking (they say), only twenty or twenty- 
one years old, and not the least mad—but very cunning.” 

P- 33 > 37 * ^‘td I thought... it might be you : in her letter 

to the King of the Belgians the Queen says : “ I was 
really not at all frightened. . . . Thank God, my 
Angel is also well-! . , , Uncles and cousins were 
quite horrified.” 

The Carrier Pigeon, by Eden Phillpotts. 

Eden Phillpotts, the Devonian dramatist, novelist, and 
poet, was born in 1862. He has been responsible for 
just upon a hundred volumes of stories, plays, and 
verse, though he did not begin writing until he was 
nearly thirty. Had he been less prolific the high 
quality of his best work would, perhaps, have been 
more strongly emphasised. ” The Secret Woman,” 
published as a novel in 1906 and dramatised six years 
later, ” Children of the Mist ” (1898), and his study 
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of youth in “ The Human Boy ” (1899) are among his 
finer achievements. They reveal something deeper 
than the cheerily picturesque West Country humour 
and character of “ The Farmer’s Wife ” (1924), which 
ran for over 1200 performances, and “ Yellow Sands ” 
{1926), written in collaboration with Adelaide Phill- 
potts, the dramatist’s daughter. 

The son of a political agent in India, Phillpotts was 
educated at Plymouth. He spent ten years in London 
as a clerk in an insurance office, where his desk was 
afterwards occupied by Mr. R. C. Sherriff, the author 
of “Journey’s End.” Phillpotts also contemplated at 
one time going on the stage. During the latter part of 
his career he has seldom strayed far from his home at 
Broad Clyst, near E.\eter. His knowledge of the 
surrounding country—especially of Dartmoor and its 
people—is unrivalled in its own way ; but he has 
other interests. Among his hobbies is the history of 
ancient philosophy and comparative religion, in which 
he is deeply read. However, he soon realised that the 
public preferred his simple rural character*drawing ; 
so he has conscientiously supplied the demand for this 
throughout most of his long life. 

“ The Carrier Pigeon ” was originally published in 
“ Curtain Raisers ” (1912). It is an excellent example 
of Phillpotts’s virile humour and understanding of 
strongly - outlined country character. Old Har^ 
Hawke, the poacher, has been brilliantly played in 
variety theatres and elsewhere by Sir Cedric Harawicke, 
the original Churdles Ash of “ The Farmer’s Wife.” 

P. 36, 1 . 2. Harry Hawke : Harry Hawke was, it should be 
remembered, one of “ Uncle Tom Coblcigh’s ” com¬ 
panions upon the famous—and fatal—ride to Widdi- 
combe Fair in the old song. Others were Bill Brewer, 
Jan Stewer, Peter Davey, Peter Gurney, Dan’l Whidden, 
and Will Thorne. The late Cecil Sharp believed that 
these were all real characters among Dartmoor folk, 
who were present on some occasion when the song was 
sung in an inn parlour. The original chorus was, 
Mr. Sharp contended, just a meaningless “ to-looral- 
i-ay,” ana the immortalisation of the names due to a 
happy thought of the moment on the singer’s part. 
Eh^ Cobleigh and Milly Hawke are, it is needless to 
say, inventions of Phillpotts’s own. 
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The Three Wayfarers, by Thomas Hardy. 

Thomas Hardy (1840-1928), the great Wessex novelist, 
dramatist, and poet, was born in a thatched homestead 
at Upper Bockhampton, near Dorchester, the son of 
a master-mason. From local country schook he passed 
to King’s College, London, taught himself Greek with 
the help of Horace Moule, devoted himself to ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture under Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
became a prizeman of the Royal Institution of British 
Architects and of the Architectural Association, and 
in his early manhood wrote a large part of the lyric 
poetry published in “ Wessex Poems ” (i8g8). 

After the success of “ Under the Greenwood Tree ” 
(1872) he married and settled in his native Dorset, 
which he seldom afterwards forsook. For twenty-five 
years he gave to the world the series of Wessex novek 
which brought him fame, culminating in “ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles ” (1891) and ending in “The Well- 
Beloved” (1897). It was not till 1904-1908 that his 
epic drama of the Napoleonic wars, “The Dynasts,” 
revealed a dramatist whose conceptions, alternately 
vast and intimate, were those of a master, however 
impracticable for the current technique of the stage. 
Some performances of fragments adapted by Granville 
Barker (1914) helped to suggest the Aeschyline grandeur 
of the whole. 

To meet Hardy himself in the candle-lit parlour at 
Max Gate, or to walk with him over his beloved downs, 
“ unaltered since Caesar’s day,” was to realise the 
homely simplicity that went with one of the finest 
creative minds of his time. He rejoiced in mummers’ 
plays and in the unambitious adaptations of his novels 
made by Mr. A. H. Evans, a Dorchester chemist and 
father of Mr. Maurice Evans. Indeed, anything that 
more or less faithfully recorded the history and manners 
of the Dorset folk from whom he sprang had his devoted 
interest. With his universal sense of the futility of 
human life—“ from the soil to the soil ”—he seemed to 
find comfort in this. 

“ The Three Wayfarers ” was adapted from “ The Three 
Strangers,” one of the most popular of the “ Wessex 
Tala” (1888). There is no attempt at dramatic 
^btlety, or at the poetic quality of his “ Queen of 
Cornwall,” or at conveying the atmosphere of the 
lonely “ coomb ” by those magical toucha which occur 
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in the original narrative. Hardy rarely went to the 
professional theatre in his later years, though as a 
young man he was an assiduous playgoer. At one 
time he contemplated being an actor, and appeared 
as a “ super ” in a Covent Garden pantomime. In 
“ The Three Wayfarers ” is, at least, a transference of 
true Dorset character to the stage. Hardy himself 
would have been very ready to leave the rest to actor 
and producer. 

P. 48, 1 . 3. Thf Parish Constable : the “ parish constable ” 
of rural districts, before the extension to the provinces 
of the police-system introduced by Sir Robert Peel in 
1829, was an unpaid or underpaid oihcial, acting under 
the direction of the local Justices of the Peace, and 
notoriously inefficient. 

P. 48, 1 . 4. Timothy Sommers (a condemned sheep'Stealer) : at 
the beginning of the last century, sheep-stealing, 
together with over two hundred and twenty other 
offences, was punishable by hanging. Treason and 
murder are now the only crimes for which the penalty 
is death. 

P. 48, 1 . 6. The Hangman : in his preface to “ Wessex 
Tales ” Hardy writes : “ In the neighbourhood of 
county-towns tales of execution used to form a large 
proportion of the local traditions ; and though never 
personally acquainted with any chief operator at such 
scenes, the writer of these pages had as a boy the 
privilege of being on speaking terms with a man who 
applied for the office, and who sank into an incurable 
melancholy because he failed to get it. . . . His tale 
of disappointment used to cause some wonder why his 
ambition should have taken such an unfortunate form, 
but its nobleness was never questioned.” 

P. 48, 1 . 7. The Serpent Player: the Serpent was a now- 
obsolete wind instrument of the cornet type made of 
pieces of wood joined together and covered with leather. 
It was 8 feet long, but bent like a snake for convenience 
in holding, hence its name. It was conunon in the 
old church orchestras, and is replaced in modern bands 
by the bass-tuba or bombardon. 

P.49,1.2. Caslerbridge, Wessex: Hardy’s regular fictional 
name for Dorchester. , 

P. 49, 1 . 13. The College Hornpipe: the College, or Sailors, 
Hornpipe is the most familiar of all hornpipe tunes, 
as will be recognised by the opening bars; 
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The actual dance described by Hardy in his stage- 
directions is known as “ Strip the Willow,” and has no 
relation to the intricate heel-and-toe steps demanded 
by the solo hornpipe. 

P 1 . 30. Coomb: in the story Hardy describes the 
shepherd’s cottage as being at “ Higher Crowstairs, 
not more than five miles ” from ” Casterbndge ’ on 
” one of those furay downs, coombs, or ewe-leases . . . 
that fill a large area of certain counties in the south 
and south-west.” A “ coomb ” is rightly the upper 
part of a valley. 

P- 51 > i- 33 * ■ ffot” avant’Pud. The upper leather of 

a boot or shoe. 

P. 56, 1 . 3. Hangrtum's Song: in the story the shepherd’s 
wife doubts whether the Hangman was ” merely 
singing an old song from recollection or was composing 
one there and then for the occasion.” With Hardy 
himself it was a mixture of the two—the tune was 
remembered, but the words largely his own. Here is 
his own manuscript version :— 
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P. 57, 1 . 22. Shottsford: Hardy’s fictional name for Bland- 
ford Forum. 

P* 59 J'* 7 ' Staff of Office: unlike the policeman’s truncheon 
of later times, the parish constable’s staff was a genuine 
symbol of authority. It entitled him to enlist the help 
of “ able-bodied persons ” and make arrests “ in the 
King’s name.” 


The Conspiracy, by Robert Barr and Sidney Lewis Ransom. 

Robert Barr (1850-1912), bom in Glasgow, spent most 
of his early life in Canada, but both as novelist and as 
journalist became better known after his coming to 
England at the age of thirty-one. Educated at the 
Normal School, Toronto, he was first of all a school¬ 
teacher and then went to the United States and joined 
the staff of the “ Detroit Free Press.” On recrossing the 
Atlantic he helped Jerome K. Jerome to found “ The 
Idler,” a half-humorous, half-literary magazine which 
has no present-day counterpart. In this some of the 
best work both of himself and of Jerome appeared. 
Much of Robert Barr’s lighter writing was done under 
the pseudonym of ” Luke Sharp.” 

Sidney Lewis Ransom (1875-1933) was at once actor, 
dramatist, poet, artist, and journalist. He entered the 
world of letters as the author of a book of poems, 
“ The Flame,” now out of print, and was also editor 
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of an art magazine called “ The Poster.” In igia he 
acted in ‘‘The Malingerers” a little dumb-show 
sketch of his own devising, which was produced at the 
Prince of Wales’s, and in which Dame Marie Tempest 
figured as Pierrot. One of his last appearances on the 
stage was in ‘‘ Berkeley Square.” Latterly he took 

part in a number of films. c- i u 

“The Conspiracy” was presented in 1907 by Sir John 
Martin-Har\’ey as a first-piece to a revival of “ The 
Coreican Brothere ” at the Adelphi and afterwards at 
the opening of the Palladium music-hall, where it was 
played for a month before large popular audiences. 
He himself played the King with characteristic dis¬ 
tinction. The play was adapted by Ransom from 
“ Gentlemen, the King,” a story by Robert Barr. In 
his autobiography, Sir John Martin-Harvey, who 
attributes the story, by a slip, to Morley Roberts, says 
that it had “ attracted the attention ” of Sir Henry 
Irving. 

Baron Brunfeb : Sir John Martin-Harvey records a remark- 
able occurrence in connection with the acting of this 
part in his own production. “ On the first night of 
our engagement,” he writes, “ the actor who was 
playing Brunfels completely lost his head. When he 
should have delivered a violent personal attack upon 
my political methods, he poured forth such a stream of 
imbecile sounds and travesties of words as could only 
proceed from the lips of the builders of Babel. ... I 
had him in my dressing-room after the play and was 
for dismissing him on the spot. Our interview, how¬ 
ever, was interrupted by the manager, who came round 
to congratulate us both on the success of the play. He 
said he had watched it all through and had noticed 
nothing wrong ! ” 

Comedy and Tragedy, by W. S. Gilbert. 

Sir William Schwenk Gilbert (1836-1911), though chiefly 
famous for the comic operas written by him and com¬ 
posed by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was already, before he 
began them, a well-known writer of dramas in verse 
and prose, comedies, and burlesques. He was born in 
Southampton Street, Strand, among his forebears being 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the Elizabethan navigator. 
His father. Dr. William Gilbert, who had been in the 
Navy, was himself the author of a number of “ Gil- 
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bertian ” stories, including “ The Magic Mirror ” and 
“ King George’s Middy,” both illustrated by the future 
dramatist. 

Educated at London University, Gilbert was called 
to the Bar in 1863, after having been a clerk in the 
Privy Council Office (Education Department) for four 
years. “ The Bab Ballads,” illustrated by himself, 
appear^ in ” Fun ” (1869-1873). Starting his 

dramatic career with burlesques, he wrote during the 
’seventies three fairy plays, “ The Palace of Truth ” 
(1870), “The Wicked World” (1873), and “Broken 
Hearts ” (1875) ; two farcical comedies, “ Tom Cobb ” 
(1875) and “ Engaged ” (1877) ; the classical romance, 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea ” (1871) ; and two dramas, 
“ Dan’l Druce ” (1876) and “ Gretchen ” (1879). 

Meanwhile, the success of Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
opera lessened his output in other directions. The 
collaboration began with “ Trial by Jury,” presented 
at the Royalty Theatre (1875). It was continued at 
the Opera Comique with “The Sorcerer” (1877), 
“H.M.S. Pinafore” (1878), “The Pirates of Pen¬ 
zance” (1880), and “Patience” (1881), and at the 
Savoy with “ lolanthe” (1882), “ Princess Ida ” (1884), 
“ The Mikado ” (1885), “ Ruddigore ” (1887), “ The 
Yeomen of the Guara ” (1888), “The Gondoliers” 
(1889), and “ The Grand Duke ” (1896). 

Altogether, Gilbert claimed to have written seventy 
plays before his retirement, though he could not 
remember even the titles of many of them. He was 
a confident author and autocratic producer, demanding 
absolute fidelity to his script and obedience to his 
instructions. But humour lurked, like an irrepressible 
imp, in his six-foot figure and behind a manner 
reminiscent of his own “ major-gineral.” Throughout 
his long residence at Grim’s Dyke, Harrow Weald, 
he devoted himself with brisk efficiency and industry 
to his duties as a magistrate and country gentleman. 

“ Comedy and Tragedy ” was written specially and in 
haste for Miss Mary Anderson, when she came over 
from America for her first season in England. The 
play was first presented with a revival of Gilbert’s own 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea ” at the Lyceum Theatre on 
January 26, 1884. It was hailed as an effective 
virtuoso-piece for an actress, after the manner of 
Charles Reade and Tom Taylor’s “ Masks and Faces ” 
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(1852) in which Mrs. Stirling had made a great success, 
and Scribe and Legouve’s “Adrienne Lccouvrcur” 
(1849), which afforded one of Rachel’s triumphs. 
D’Aulnay was acted at the Lyceum by George 
Alexander. 

P. 82, 1 . 2. Le Due D'OrUans, Regent of France: born m 
1674, was a nephew of Louis XIV. On Louis s death 
in 1715, he seized the conduct of affairs during the 
boyhood of Louis XV, and continued in supreme 
power until his own death in I723> *he date of this 
play. He had intrigues with several actresses, but the 
name of Clarice is not among them. He died, not 
through a duel, but in a fit of apoplexy after talking 
of the after-life with the Duchesse de Falari. Gilbert’s 
story may thus be regarded as imaginary in detail, 
though true in spirit to the Court life of the period. 

P. 82, 1 . 5. Abhe Dubois: Guillaume Dubois (1656-1723). 
Tutor and chief counsellor to the Regent. An astute 
diplomatist, Dubois was made a cardinal in 1721, and 
was nominated by the Regent first minister to the 
young king. 

P. 88, 1 . 37. Noise of carriage-wheels : this afforded a prob¬ 
lem in the original production. A donkey and cart 
had been hired from Covent Garden market, and some 
gravel strewn behind the scenes. On a cue from the 
prompter, the donkey was given a push ; but it refused 
to move, and started braying, much to the audience’s 
amusement. 

P. 95, 1 . 33. Proscribed . . . excommunicated: though the 
actor’s social status was a low one at this time, both in 
France and England, he was not necessarily either 
proscribed or excommunicated. The edict of the 
Council of Arles, which excommunicated all actors in 
315 as assisting in “ the worship of fake gods,” had 
long ceased to be enforced. The Theatre Fran^ais, 
founded in 1680 by command of Louis XIV, assured 
the members of its company the position of servants 
in the royal household. On the other hand Moliferc, 
as the author of “ Tartuffe,” had been denied the rites 
of burial in 1673, largely through personal hostility 
on the part of the clergy. The stage is still under the 
ban of the Canon Law in England ; but Roman 
Catholic priests may attend the cinema. 

P. 99,1. 21. i am an actor: the monologue that follows 
was not originally intended for this play. It had been 
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written by Gilbert some while before for another 
occasion. As time was pressing, and it seemed to fit 
the circumstances, he slipped it in. 

Portrait of a Gentleman in Slippers, by A. A. Milne. 

Alan Alexander Milne, born in 1882 and educated, like 
John Dryden, at Westminster School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, brilliantly represents a tradition 
which has connected the staff of “ Punch ” with the 
theatre ever since the days of Mark Lemon, its first 
editor. Shirley Brooks, Douglas Jerrold, Tom Taylor, 
Sir Francis Burnand, and F. Anstey are others who 
have shed lustre both on the pages of “ Punch ” and 
on our stage. Sir Alan Herbert, still a member of the 
“ Punch ” staff, shares the present-day record. 

As an undergraduate Mr. Milne was editor of “ The 
Granta,” the University magazine from which “Punch” 
has recruited many of its brightest contributors. In 
“ Punch ” itself, of which he was assistant-editor from 
1906 to 1914, he gave a foretaste of his future quality 
by replacing criticism with a weekly series of extremely 
clever little dialogues in a vein of light burlesque— 
some of them among the best things in their kind that 
have been written. He served throughout the iqia-tS 
War in the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, and his 
first full-length play, “ Wurzel Flummery,” was pre¬ 
sented in 1917. His first great success came w'ith 
“Mr. Pirn Passes By” (1919). Since then “The 
Romantic Age ” (1920), “ The Dover Road ” (1922), 
“The Fourth Wall” (1928), “Michael and Mary” 
(1930), “Sarah Simple” (1933), and “Gentleman 
Unknown” (1938) have been outstanding in their 
grace, wit, good humour and clear and sound character¬ 
drawing. 

Mr. Milne’s poems and plays for and about children 
—including “When We Were Very Young” (1924), 
“ Winnie-the-Pooh ” (1926), and “Toad of Toad 
Hall” (1930)—have not only become “household 
words”; they have contributed to the happiness of 
countless well-conducted homes by their genuine 
sympathy with the joys, fancies, and prides of child¬ 
hood. 

“ Portrait of a Gentleman in Slippers ” is a little fairy 
tale comedy written in 1926. It is characteristically 
pleasant and unexacting in the kindly candour of its 
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touches both upon human nature and upon the con 
ventions of Court life. 


The Reckoning, hy C.'E.^wTtnce. if P p T awrrnce 

As may be gathered from the play ilsclf, C. E. Lawrence 
was keenly 

people, and was a fervent admirer of the great auecn 
herself. Born on Christmas Eve, 1870, he was for over 
forty years in the literary dcpartmetit oUo[|>)^lurray, 
the^publisher, and joint-editor of the ^i^artcHy 
Review ” from 1922 onwards. He died in 1940. He 
was from 1904 to 191800 the reviewing staff ol the 
“ Daily Chronicle,” and wrote many charming novels 
and essays, and a monograph upon Sir W|hjain Treloar. 
He was hon. secretary of the Savage Club from 1924 
to 1930, and for long a prominent 
Urban Club, founded among first-nighters at badler s 
Wells during Phelps’s seasons there. If was first 
London club to hold a regular yearly festival on Shake- 


ThFs play, first presented by the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art in 1934, ingeniously 
death of Marlowe on lines suggested in Dr. b.b. Boas s 
book, ” Marlowe and His Circle ’ (1929). To those 
who knew Lawrence personally it is also an agreeable 

reminder of his own sympathies and devoUorw. 

Christopher Marlowe (1564-*593) was England s 
first great poet-dramatist and Shakespeare s chiet 
precursor and master in the use of the unrhymed 
pentameter—“Marlowe’s mighty line,” as Ben Jonson 
wiled it The son of a shoemaker at Canterbury, he 
was educated at the King’s School in his native town 
and at Benet (now Corpus Chrisii) College, Cambridge. 
Soon after he had taken his M.A. degree, “ Tambur- 
laine,” with its magnificent assertion of joy in power, 
followed by “ Doctor Faustus,” “ The Jew of Malta, 
and “ Edward the Second ” revealed an imaginative 
ardour and command of the English language as a 
rhetorical medium that gave our romantic drama its 
first splendid impulse. Thb in spite of many flaws in 
construction. “ His raptures were,” as Drayton puts 


it, “ all air and fire.” , , , . t-v r j 

The circumstances of Marlowe s death in a Deptiord 
tavern at the age of twenty^nine were not disclosed 
with any approach to fact until the discovery of the 
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record of the coroner’s inquest at the Public Records 
Office in London, by Dr. J. Leslie Hotson, of Harvard 
University, as set forth in his book, " The Death of 
Christopher Marlowe” (1925). Dr. Boas’s further 
studies have added much to the view of events here 
dramatised. 

The title is taken from the words le recknynge inserted 
into the record of the inquest, as being the cause of a 
quarrel : “ Circa solucionem denariorum summe 

vocatum le recknynge ” (about the payment of the 
sum of pence, that is U Tecknynge). 

124, 1 . 3. Robert Pol^ (pronounced Pooley) : had been 
. often in prison, first for an affair with the wife of a 
London cutler. He w'as afterwards used by Christo¬ 
pher Blount for a plot on behalf of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, to visit her agent, Thomas Morgan, in the 
Bastille. He then found employment with Sir Philip 
Sydney and Sir Philip’s father-in-law, Sir Francis 
Walsingham. Sir Francis had reason to mistrust 
Poley and was ” put into that heat that he looked out 
of his window and grinned like a dog.” Poley was 
later concerned with the Babington plot to put Mary 
on the throne, playing the double part of agent and spy. 

P. 124, 1 . 4. Ingram Frizer: w'as in the service of Thomas 
Walsingham, a relati%'c of Sir Francis, and also con¬ 
cerned in the detection of the Babington plot. His 
name occurs in connection with some chicaneries over 
the sale of the Angel Inn at Basingstoke and the 
swindling of a widow of Aylesbury and her son, who 
was ” of unwary age.” Frizer survived till 1627 and 
died a churchwarden. 

P. 124, 1 . 5. Nicholas Skeres: had acted as Frizer’s accom¬ 
plice in the Aylesbury business. He was mentioned in 
a letter from Fleetwood, the Recorder, to Lord 
Burghley amongst a number of ” masterless men and 
cut-purses, whose practice is to rob gentlemen’s 
chambers and artificers’ shops in and about London.” 

P. 124, 1 . 7. Eleanor Bull: the tavern at Deptford Strand 
where Marlowe was killed was described at the inquest 
as “ the house of Eleanor Bull, widow.” 

P. 125, 1 . 3. The afternoon : Marlowe and his companions 
had, according to the evidence, ” met in a room ” at 
ten o’clock in the morning and there dined. After 
dinner they were ” in quiet sort together , . . walked 
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in the garden until six, and then returned to the room 

P Jamey Burbage's Theatre: James Burbage, the 

faiher li Richard, came of a Her.fordsh.re femdy and 
was originally a carpenter. He was an actor in the 
Earl of Leicester’s company in 1574- ^nd three ycare 
later leased some land for t'Vcnty;;onc years between 
Finsbury Fields and Shoreditch. On this he bmit the 
first English playhouse and called it The Theatre. 

P. 126, 1 . 15. Vve a grandson : in the Elizabethan theatre all 
feminine parts were played by boys. 

P. 127, 1 . 19. The new American roots: the PO^^f^had been 
introduced into England from Amcnw by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1585. It had already been brought to 

Europe by the Spaniards. 

P, 121 1 . I. The Privy Council arrest Marlowe : on May JBtn 

_twelve days before—the Privy Council had issued a 

warrant for the arrest of Marlowe at “ the house ot 
Mr. Thomas Walsingham in Kent, or any other place 
where he is remaining.” Dr. Boas believes that a 
supposedly ” atheistic ” pamphlet was the cause. U 
had been found among the papers of Thomas Kyd, 
who declared it had belonged to Marlowe. What we 
should call Unitarian doctrine and any form of religioi^ 
speculation or even scientific research were equally 
stamped as “ atheism ” at that time. Thomas Wal- 
si Ogham, through whom Poley and Marlowe are thus 
linked, lived at Chislchurst—not far from Deptford. 

P. 134,1. I. Machiavel: Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1530), 
the Florentine diplomat and author of ” The Prince, 
in which was taught the preservation of rule without 
any scruples of humanity or honour. Marlowe is 
suppos^ to have been deeply influenced by his writings. 

P. 136, 1 . 13. Sea-coal: mineral coal, brought by sea, as 
distinguished from charcoal. 

P. 137,1. I. A fellow named Shakespeare: “Venus and 
Adonis ” had been published a little over a month. 
Shakespeare may have been quite a good actor. He 
had been described in Henry Cheltle’s “ Kind-Hart’s 
Dream ” a year before as “ excellent in the quality he 
professes.” 

P. 137,1. II. And Moses, His juggler: about the time of 
Marlowe’s death, the informer, Richard Baines, sent a 
note to the Government, saying that Marlowe “ affirm- 
cth that Moses was but a juggler.” 
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P. 137, 1 . 27. In a passing fashion: Marlowe may have known 
Shakespeare better than this. Shakespeare was already 
a successful dramatist, and in the year before had 
evoked Greene’s jealous reference to “ the only Shake- 
scene in the country.” 

P. 137, 1 . 28. A thin, tall man: there is no authority for 
suggesting that Shakespeare was either tall or thin. 
He is described by John Aubrey as “ handsome and 
well shaped.” 

P. 141,1.33. Cut-throat saint: more applicable to Frizer, the 
future churchwarden. Skeres made no pretence to 
sanctity, but was “ a regular gaol-bird.” 

P. 141,1.36. Tou went to Rheims: in the Privy Council 
Register, June 1587, occurs the passage : “ Whereas 
it was reported that Christopher Morley was deter¬ 
mined to have gone to Reames and there to remain, 
their Lordships thought good to certifie that he had 
no such intent.” Dr. Hotson identified this Morley 
with the dramatist. As Rheims and Rome were the 
headquarters of English Roman Catholics on the Con¬ 
tinent, Marlowe seems to have been suspected at that 
time of leanings to Roman Catholicbm. The Armada 
sailed in the following year. 

P. 142, I. 28. To restore the Protestant faith to France: the 
Edict of Nantes, giving freedom of worship to the 
Huguenots, was issued by Henry IV in 1598, five years 
after the death of Marlowe. 

P. 144, 1 . 13. Falls back on the settle : at the inquest this was 
described as a ” bed ” : “ Prope lectum vocatum nerc 
the bed.” 

The Forest of Happy Dreams, by Edgar Wallace. 

The personality and career of Edgar Wallace (1875- 
1932) are reminders that modern fact can be just as 
stirringly romantic as the wildest legend of the past. 
His mother was Polly Richards, a small-part actress, 
and his father Richard Edgar, son of Alice Marriott, 
the well-known impersonatress of Hamlet. Edgar 
Wallace was given, when nine days old, into the 
charge of a Billingsgate fish-porter and hbwife, named 
Freeman, and was afterwards adopted by them. 

After a childhood of poverty at Deptford, Wallace 
sold newspapers in Ludgate Circus, as recorded in a 
tablet there set up. Random employment followed as 
a milk-boy, as a labourer, and in a boot factory. Then 
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he ran away to sea, but returned home after his first 
voyage and enlisted as a private in the Royal West 
Kent Regiment, exchanging into the Medical Corps. 
Arriving in South Africa just before the outbreak of the 
Boer War, he began writing for the Cape papers, 
ioined the staff of Reuter’s and became special corre¬ 
spondent of the “ Daily Mail.” In that capacity he 
visited the Belgian Congo, where this play is set—as 
abo b “ Sandeis of the River,*’ in which much the 
same story b introduced, with altered names and ending. 

Wallace’s discovery of a talent for crime-fiction did 
not come till he was thirty-one. It was then as he 
himself relates in hb book. “ People ’;-that he sat 
down to expand a short story which had been 
rejected by every magazine in London.’’ The result 
was “ The Four Just Men,” one of his best and most 
popular tales. As a dramatbt he did not start success¬ 
fully until the presentation of ” The Ringer ” on the 
eve of the General Strike in 1926. As with everything 
he touched, Wallace had to learn hb dramatic technique 
while writing for a profit. He had in him a genuine 
talent for comedy as well as drama. Thb he was just 
beginning to realbe with the creation of cultured 
feminine characters in “ The Case of the Frightened 
Lady ” (1931) and hb last play, “ The Green Pack ” 
^1932), produced in London on the day before he 
aied at Hollywood. 

To know Edgar Wallace was to know a chivalrous 
and friendly spirit, and a natural genius capable of 
mastering almost any craft with miraculous speed and 
efficiency. The fragments of time that he was able to 
give to drama in the last six years of an overburdened 
life showed at least what he might have done with 
longer opportunity. 

The Forest of Happy Dreams,” though not published 
till after hb death, was written when he came back 
from the Belgian Congo. Wallace was then just begin¬ 
ning to be known as a story-writer, apart from his work 
as a journalbt. The play was put on at a suburban 
music-hall without any great effect. Some twenty 
years were to pass before the production of “ The 
Kinger.” “ The Forest of Happy Dreams ” was thus 
very much Edgar Wallace’s first play. It was revived 
for some provincial performances not long before his 
death. 
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P. 150, 1 . 3. Sir Hugh Linden : the name is Mainward in the 
story as told in “ Sanders of the River.” Dick, the 
jockey, becomes Atty, and Betty is Ethel. 

P. 152, 1 . 9. Sandi lib for dis place one time : Sanders will be 
here (lit.: live for this place) immediately. 

P. 152, 1 . 17. Puc-a-puc: steamboat. 

P. 153, 1 . 11. The edge of the moon : the new moon. 

P. 162, 1 . 32. Enter Betty : in “ Sanders of the River” there 
is no ” happy ending.” Mainward only dreams of the 
return of his wife and dies. 

A Pound on Demand, by Sean O’Casey. 

” How the genius of this dramatist will develop is of 
great interest to students of modern serious drama.” 
So writes Mr. Guy Boas in the sketch of Sean O’Casey’s 
life and work included in the first volume of “ Short 
Modern Plays.” The question has not, it may be con¬ 
fessed, been conclusively answered in the intervening 
years. 

Mr. O’Casey has reaped the rewards of fame on 
both sides of the Atlantic. “Juno and the Paycock ” 
has been successfully filmed. A book of essays, “ The 
Flying Wasp,” published in 1937, was vigorously con¬ 
troversial rather than creative. The fruits of experience 
in literary London and New York—a more shop-worn 
world than that of Dublin in the Rebellion—may take 
time to ripen. But Mr. O’Casey is still only sixty-three. 
At his age Shaw had still ” Heartbreak House,” ” Saint 
Joan,” ” Back to Methuselah,” “ The Apple Cart ” 
and half-a-dozen other plays ahead of him. 

“Scan O’Casey,” writes Mr. Boas, “ was born in 
Dublin and receiv^ his education, as he puts it, in the 
Dublin streets. He worked as a builder’s labourer, a 
railway labourer, and a general labourer. In 1927 he 
married Eileen Reynolds (stage-name, Eileen Carey). 
For a number of years past he has made his home in 
England. Mr. O’Casey is interesting, original, and 
powerful. ‘Juno and the Paycock,’ the most popular 
of his plays written up to the present, is a masterpiece 
of irony, humour, and tragedy, and is likely to remain 
a classic. ‘ The Shadow of a Gunman ' and^ The 
Plough and the Stars ’ are grim plays dealing with the 
Irish rebellion, and are wrought, like ‘Juno,’ of poetry, 
wit, and horror. In ‘ The Silver Tassie,’ the subject of 
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which is the 1914-18 War, Mr. O’Casey experimented 
effectively with dramatic symbolism, so that one heare 
the souls of the characters speaking rather than the^ 
tongues. In ‘ Within the Gates,’ a play dealing with 
London life as displayed in Hyde Park, Mr. O Casey, as 
in ‘ The Silver Tassie,’ combined extremes of realism 
with symbolic expression, and achieved a masterpiece 
which New York, to its credit, appreciated more than 

London.” .. . • 

» A Pound on Demand ’’—like “ The End of the Begin¬ 
ning,” which appeared in the first volume of “ Short 
Modem Plays ’’—was originally published in “ Wind¬ 
falls ” (1934). This contained also various of the 
author’s collected poems and stories. 

‘‘The two plays,” he says in the Preface, were 
written when funds were low, to bring in a little money, 
but no attempt was made to market them, and so they 
shiver among the unemployed.” 

“ HamUt ” in Modem—Rush, by H. C. G. Stevens. 

Mr. H. C. G. Stevens had been through many vicissitude 
before he came into notice as a dramatist with his 
beautiful one-act play, “ To Sec the King,” produced 
at the London Coliseum in 1930. 

He was born in 1892 at Weymouth, and was originally 
trained for the law, with music as a hobby. Then came 
the 1914-18 War, in which he served as an officer for 
four years, followed by varied experiences as a journalist. 
He entered the theatrical world in 1921 as a press 
agent, in which capacity he still represents a number of 
London theatres. 

Though this cheery burlesque hardly suggests it, 
much of Mr. Stevens’s work has been in a vein of 
spiritual fantasy. “ Immortal Garden,” his play of 
the after-life, was first presented in 1934. A number 
of his sketches have been broadcast and televised. 

The dash in the title of ” Hamlet in Modern—Rush ” 
implies a reference to the producing of Shakespeare’s 
plays ‘‘ in modern dress.” As a convention, ‘‘ modern 
dress ” goes back, of course, to Shakespeare’s own time, 
when it is probable that characters of all ages wore 
Elizabethan costume—not to mention Garrick’s ap¬ 
pearances in the powdered wig and silk breeches of his 
own period. The later vogue of these performances 
may be said to have startra with the production of 
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“ Hamlet ” in modern dress by Sir Barry Jackson at 
the Kingsway Theatre in 1925. 

Mr. Stevens’s skit is a reductio ad absurdum of adapta* 
tion, also mooted in some quarters, to modern language 
and “ speeded-up ” manners. 

P. 187, 1 . 12. Pve gone and manied his widow. . . . And what 
could be fairer than that? Cf. Act I, Sc. n :— 

“ Our sometime sister, now our queen, 

The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy,— 

With an auspicious and a drooping eye, 

With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole,— 

Taken to wife.” v ■ . 

P. too, I. 26. I'm all higgledy : here and elsewhere the mtro- 
duced rhymes in the skit bear no relation to the 

• • I 

P. 101 1 . <5. You're a fishing-net: in place of “ fishmonger. 
P. 192) 1 . 21. Blessed if I know whether to chuck it all up or go 

on with it! Cf. Act III, Sc. i. 

“ To be, or not to be, that is the question 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing end them.” 

P. 200, 1 . 5. 'Slrulh, what a mess ! Cf. Act V, Sc. ii: 

“ This quarry cries on havoc ! O proud death. 

What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 

That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck?” 
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The Tragedy of Mr. Punch. . 

According to the authors, the “ trag^y ” of Punch is 
that he is only “ laughed at.” According to Mr. Max 
Beerbohm he provides a ” wholesome vent for emotions 
which would othenvise be mischievous. Is either of th«c 
statements true? If not, suggest any other reason for 
Punch’s permanence. 

Under Fire. 

Give a character sketch of Queen Victoria at this time, 
tracing the influence of the Prince Consort upon the early 
years of her reign. 

The Carrier Pigeon. 

Do you find Harry Hawke a sympathetic character? 
If so, what is it that attracts you ? Give the names of any 
other old reprobates of the stage that appeal to you, and 
the reasons why you like them. 


The Three Wayfarers. 

Why are Hardy’s novels difficult to adapt to the stage ? 
Illustrate this by a comparison of ‘‘ The Three Wayfarers ” 
with the origin^ short story. 

The Conspira^. 

Do you consider this a possible incident ? How far k 
probability necessary in a drama of thk kind ? Give 
instances of the incredible being taken seriously upon the 
stage. 

Comedy and Tragedy. 

In what respects have modern manners improved upon 
those revealed in thk play ? 
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Portrait of a Gentleman in Slippers. 

Did King Hilary and Queen Averil live happily ev 
after ? If not, whose fault was it ? Describe any futi 
incident in which Averil might become too much “I 
Majesty ” to please Toto. 

The Reckoning. 

How far do you agree with this reconstruction of Mario' 
death ? What do you think he went to Deptford for, , 
why should the author of “ Tamburlaine ” have mix^ 
with such associates? 

The Forest of Happy Dreams. 

Compare this play with Edgar Wallace’s later wor- 
Would he have been a greater writer if he had devote 
himself exclusively to the stage ? 

A Pound on Demand. 

Give your idea of Sammy’s social background, and 
reasons for his having taken to drink. Compare him 
any other intemperate character in Mr. Sean O’CaS v ■ 
plays, and suggest whether he had any legitimate gricvaij-^^,^ 

Hamlet'' in Modem—Rush. 

Give a modern-speech version of any one of Haml 
soliloquies, and show if and why Shakespeare’s langt 
would be preferable. 
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